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PROGRAMS FOR ART APPRECIATION* 
BY FREDERIC ALLEN WHITING 


I HAVE taken as my subject this morning, “The Coérdinating of Community 
Programmes for Art Appreciation,” because I feel that the time is opportune for a 
serious consideration of what may be a community’s responsibility in this matter 
of education in the field of the arts. 

I sometimes wonder if we are not offering too many young people the oppor- 
tunity for what purports to be professional training in the arts—or perhaps making 
that training so easy to enter, and so intellectually comfortable, that many young 
people take art school courses as an interesting experience and an easy way of 


_deferring the dreaded day when they must face the actualities of life, in the form 


of a job, and a regular daily grind under a boss who has to get his money’s worth 
and is paying for, and not being paid for, the service. The result of the system is 
that many people who are ill-adapted and ill-equipped for the career (and too fre- 
quently without adequate mentality or imagination or character to give them a real 
message to express) are seeking unsuccessfully to earn their living as artists. 

On the other hand, we have the equally distressing spectacle of young people 
turned out of college training, who, having taken some fine-arts course, are con- 
vinced that they “know all about art,’’ and are prepared to teach the subject to 
others. If their memories are good they may be able, offhand and convincingly, 
to tell you when Leonardo was born and died, and where, who his masters were, 
and to name his most famous followers; they can probably tell you where some of 
his works may be found, and they may still have some sense of the significance of 
his time. As to what Leonardo’s message was, his message to us as a spokesman 
for his age and his contemporaries, they frequently do not remember, if they were 
told, nor can they usually trace the stream of his influence to the painters of our age. 

On the one hand, widely spread and not always wisely considered instruction 
in professional art schools; and on the other, archaeological training in art history, 
often too largely concerned with facts, perhaps the least essential element in works 
of art, and too often understressing the essential content or the artist’s message. 
This is no doubt because facts can be easily checked and given grade marks in 
examinations, while the essential element or spiritual values defy uniformity of 
judgment or finality of opinion. These higher qualities can serve a useful purpose 
only where the student’s development is the first consideration, and the authorities 
have time and patience to find a means of measuring his real inner comprehension 
and growth. 

Since we are faced with this double dilemma and, if my contention is true, the 
present system is not likely to produce the leaders we need, I feel that we should 
do all that we can to encourage a different type of art education which is developing 


‘in some colleges, and in schools of lower grade. This is the approach from the 


*Condensed from a paper presented at the Fifty-third Annual Conference of the American Library 
Association, New Haven, June 23, 1931, by the President of the American Federation of Arts. 
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standpoint of art appreciation or understanding. It combines frequently (1) 
enough technique to show the difficulties the artist in any medium faces; (2) enough | 
historical fact to awaken the imagination as to what life was like in the great periods; 
why art flowered at one time here and at another time there; (3) enough of bio- 
graphical fact to illuminate a few great personalities among the artists of the past 
and to make clear why the time, the local condition, the training and personal 
qualities of the man made him the spokesman of his time, and after long years its 
interpreter to us; (4) and for the rest, contemplation and comparison of works of 
art, to develop an understanding of them. 

If this last described type of instruction in the arts is as valuable as I think it 1s; 
and if it has within it the capacity for a widespread increase in the understanding 
of the arts as essential in the educational and spiritual development of mankind, 
then it seems to me clear that those who are especially concerned with the extra- 
educational functions—libraries, museums, art associations, and clubs—have a very 
definite responsibility in the matter: First, to influence as we can neighborhood art 
schools and colleges to consider a re-study of their problems, in view of the current 
understanding of values, or ends-to-be-achieved, and of their responsibility alike to 
their pupil and to the community. Second, the new type of education in art appre- 
ciation, while expedited and aided by the ordinary type of routine instruction, and 
tremendously intensified by the best type of inspired teaching, can also be effectively 
developed under intelligent leadership in forms of what we are now calling adult 
education. 

I believe that the wisest form of such instruction will prove to be that which 
encourages individual initiative and the use of the student’s mind and his imagina- 
tive reasoning. When we can first sufficiently arouse the curiosity, and then 
indicate the sources of information where this curiosity can be satisfied, we have 
started a student on the alluring path of discovery. When we can bring together 
or make available for this purpose all the available resources of the community, 
we should be assured of success, and at the same time should have the satisfaction 
of real achievement in practical codperation. The word coéperation is overworked, 
perhaps; but after all, it is only a shorthand way of saying “effort to pull together 
and to use combined resources or equipment for a common purpose.” 

The library is, of course, the central point in all our discussions, and in all 
our considerations of library workers we find one quality which predominates— 
that of warm, human, informed, willing personal service. I doubt if any other 
institution, based on an equal or greater intellectual requirement of training, can 
boast so large a proportion of trained people with this spirit of devoted service, or 
so few who give, in their contacts, any evidence of a feeling of intellectual superiority. 

It is because I believe this to be true, that I have so strong a feeling that 
libraries and library workers are peculiarly fitted for a kind of enlarged community 
leadership which I believe will be increasingly called for, and which I am convinced 
will still further enlarge the librarian’s influence and service. 

There are probably few public libraries which are not doing something con- 
structive towards developing an appreciation of art in their communities; but 
there are probably none who could not do a larger and more effective work in this 
field, either under the stimulus of initiated action from other organizations or 
groups, or as part of a carefully studied plan to codrdinate community efforts. 

Let us first look at some of the recognized forms of codperation between 
libraries and art museums, or art associations. 

First, there is the codperation between an established art museum and a 
public library, where both are strong and well organized, but find it mutually ad- 
vantageous to work out joint programmes in certain fields; . . . Second, there is 
the museum or gallery in the library, using space assigned by the library; 
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Third, there are the libraries which are “adoptive parents” of the struggling, hope- 
ful art associations; . . . Fourth, there are instances where the art museum and the 
public library are under one roof; . . . Fifth, there are cases where the library 
has started its own small art collection to stimulate an interest and lead the way to 
an art association or an art museum. 

My purpose in thus listing these few among many types of existing forms of 
codperation between libraries and agencies primarily concerned with art, is merely 
to call attention to the strength of the library’s position and the variety of its 
means of service in the cause of art appreciation in the community. 

But important and varied as are these indicated efforts, I believe there lies 
before the libraries of the country a far more important and significant phase of 
leadership in this field, one that is so broad in its scope, so capable of far-reaching 
results, that I am confident it will before long widely influence both library and 
museum practice. It does not call for abandonment of existing services, but will 
intensify and vivify them. It will have a permeating influence, I believe, more 
searching and far reaching than any single service because it combines and codrdi- 
nates many services. 

This idea is not essentially new at all. It has been tentatively in operation 
for two or three years in Cleveland, where conditions were ripe for at least an 
experimental trial with inadequate or improvised facilities. The cultural-center 
plan is but one of a number of interesting experiments which grew out of the 
Cleveland Conference for Educational Codperation. The phrase “cultural center”’ 
again is but verbal shorthand. It means the grouping of the experience and equip- 
ment of several educational institutions, in order that the cultural ideas they stand 
for might attractively be brought to the attention of a community far removed 
from the parent institutions. It is based on the intelligent, trained and locally- 
understood leadership of the librarian. Lacking an ideally planned special building, 
Cleveland has made use of existing conditions in three widely separated and at- 
tractive branch libraries. The ideal development of this cultural-center idea calls 
for a building designed to group around a suitable auditorium, a branch library, 
branch museums of art, science and industry—the library having suitable stack, 
circulation and reading rooms, each museum having an exhibition room and, if 
space permits, an adjoining classroom. 

The branch library would operate as usual, with an experienced librarian, 
selected because of her understanding of social or community work and her sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the subject matter covered by the codperating museums 
or other institutions. The exhibits for each museum would be carefully prepared 
by its educational department and curators, being codrdinated with the general 
educational programme of lectures, music, and so forth, which will in turn be 
planned by a committee under the leadership of the librarian. While the exhibits 
would be prepared with the whole community in mind, they would have in view 
the schedules of the local schools and should lead to visits by school classes which 
might find frequent visits to the distant museums or main library difficult, if not 
practically impossible, because of transportation complications. 

In the case of the three branch libraries in which the experiment is being 
tried in Cleveland, the distance from the main library is, if I remember rightly, 
seven, three, and six miles, while the most distant is twelve miles from the Museum 
of Art. Reduced budgets, and failure to secure a special grant for equipment, 
have prevented an adequate working out of the plan, even to the extent that the 
existing buildings made possible; but we did, I am sure, prove the soundness of the 
idea of cultural centers, in which these extra-educational institutions can coéperate 
in bringing to remote communities some token of the interest and stimulus which 
the parent institutions offer; not only in exhibits to interest and stimulate but also 
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in carefully varied programmes of lectures on science, art, history, drama, and 
music in which all the kindred organizations would join. Staff members were made . 
available for talks, thus spreading the influence of the agencies, developing new 
interest and possible future friends and supporters, but, above all, enriching the life 
of the distant community by bringing new opportunities for cultural activity within 
as easy reach as the all-pervading movie and talkie. I hope in time to see an ideal 
building erected in Cleveland or some other progressive city, in which this idea can 
find adequate physical expression. The opportunity would thus be given to demon- 
strate fully the soundness of a codperative scheme which has unlimited possibilities 
for community development. ; 

The local musical interests and those interested in theatre as an educational 
force should also be enlisted. In most communities these agencies offer their wares 
at fixed times and in regular places, and beyond this offering, which is in itself a 
real contribution, make little effort to extend their influence—and thus their 
audiences and their support—by definite programmes of educational character. 
The cultural center presents just the opportunity they need, and their subjects 
offer a needed variety in the center programmes. The leader of the local playhouse 
or little theatre can present briefly the purpose of his group in their work, explain 
the significance of the vital theatre in interpreting life, and close with a demonstra- 
tion of a one-act play adapted to an extemporized stage. In the same way, brief 
talks on the significance of music, followed by programmes of great music, well 
performed by those more concerned with the music itself than the performer, will 
develop informed listeners who will in time go to the central music hall to hear 
orchestral concerts or recitals of chamber music; and always the librarian can be 
the codrdinating element, seeing clearly the need of the community and having the 
experience to provide inspiring leadership. 

There are many ways in which libraries and other local institutions might 
cooperate or work independently. In the organizing of hobby clubs, for instance, 
as has so successfully been done by the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. This 
effort to develop natural interests and make them lead to concentrated study and 
later to more diversified interests is full of promise in many fields. Then there is the 
circulation of illustrated lectures, with slides and, where necessary, a lantern, which 
has been carried further by the same Buffalo organization than in any other place 
I know of. This same idea might be developed in the lending of paintings, prints, 
reproductions, and photographs. This has been most successfully worked out in 
quite different ways, at Lawrence College and at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. All 
of these successful experiments must be made known through careful reports which 
may make the idea available for use in other communities. 

Each community needs at some central point a bureau of information, where 
can be secured accurate information as to art schools and private instructors in 
the arts; the location of mural decorations and other works of art in public build- 
ings; the private collections which may be seen, with information as to when and 
how. Some libraries already give out such information, but the plan should be 
general, and well-organized and successful methods made easily available for those 
who wish to undertake the work. 

The American Federation of Arts is very specially interested in this problem 
of developing and codrdinating community programmes in the arts, and will wel- 
come every opportunity to serve the libraries of the country in this or any other way 
and will meet requests in so far as its facilities permit. There is a bright day ahead 
for the place of art in American life if our two organizations can wisely develop con- 
structive joimt programmes. 

Let my last word to you be an appeal for your aid in a mutual campaign to 
bring a greater understanding of the value of art to the people of America. 


THE COLONIAL ROOMS AT THE 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE 
BY HAROLD STARK 


A DISTINGUISHED and important 
addition to the eighteenth-century 
American art on public exhibition in this 
country has been made recently in the 
installation of two rooms from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. Not only have the 
actual rooms been set up in their original 
proportions, and authentic furnishings 
of the period immediately preceding and 
following the War of Independence been 
assembled, but, as the result of careful 
study and preparation by Director Rus- 
sell A. Plimpton, the spirit that lay 
behind life in the Colonies and early 
republic in the southern metropolis has 
been re-created for lay visitors and 
school children, who have come in en- 
thusiastic groups to view these rooms 
since their opening. 

In the nineteenth century, James 5. 
and-Sallie M. Bell removed from Phila- 
delphia to the Northwest, settling in 
Minneapolis, where they became prom- 
inent citizens, contributing to the ma- 
terial and cultural advancement of the 
community. Seeking to establish a 
fitting memorial to his parents and at 
the same time to give to the community 
an exhibition of permanent educational 
and artistic value, James F. Bell and his 
wife, Louise H. Bell, have brought to- 
gether two outstanding rooms and 
presented them to the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts. Thus, their two-fold 
purpose—to create a living memorial 
and to give pleasure and knowledge to 
present and future generations—has 
been fulfilled. 

American life and art in the stirring 
days of the young republic, in that time 
long past when the independence of the 
States was a burning issue and the ar- 
rival of a boatload of importations from 
Europe or China was a civic event, 
recorded in the printed chronicles, have 
been revivified in this carefully arranged 


collection and in the authentic setting 
of those historic days. 

The woodwork, doors, windows, and 
mantels of the dining-room and upstairs 
drawing-room, with its many windows to 
admit the southern sunlight and the cool 
breeze from the sea, came from the 
John Stuart house, at the corner of 
Orange and Tradd Streets in Charleston. 
Laborious changes had to be made in the 
exterior walls of the museum so that 
the rooms might be lighted naturally, 
and the galleries had to be adapted to 
fit the rooms in their original propor- 
tions. In order not to destroy the in- 
tegrity of the Charleston house and yet 
to give the visitor an impression of its 
facade, the original entrance doorway 
was left in situ and an exact reproduc- 
tion set up as an entrance to the Charles- 
ton rooms. 

There is a legend that it was from one 
of the windows of this upstairs drawing 
room that “Swamp Fox” Marion jumped 
and broke his leg. It was a custom in 
Tory Charleston to lock the doors when 
the port was served that the guests might 
do justice to the host’s choice cellar. 
Marion, who was of a temperate turn of 
mind, sought the only means of escape. 
He was taken to his country house to 
recuperate and by this stroke of Fate 
was not in Charleston when the English 
took the city, and was at liberty to or- 
ganize his attacks from the swamp which 
were so annoying to the British. 

The drawing-room, which the visitor 
enters first, is of cypress paneling, 
painted white, with the details of carving 
and overdoors in the style of Chippen- 
dale. The house was built by a Tory 
family, who looked to the mother country 
for its artistic as well as its political ideas. 
John Stuart came to the colonies as the 
King’s Indian Agent. In a score of years 
he made a success in the southern colony, 
rose to a position of prominence, and in 
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1772 built a house in keeping with his 
station. It was not one of the preten- 
tious mansions of the time but of the 
type known as the single house, with the 
hallway on one side, a reception-room 
and dining-room on the first story and 
a large drawing-room and master’s 
chamber on the second. 

The drawing-room is notable for the 
fineness of its proportions, the austere 
simplicity of the paneling, and the skill- 
ful carving of the decorations. This 
room was constructed by workmen 
trained in the eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish traditions and was created at a time 
when the designs of Thomas Chippen- 
dale were in vogue in England and im- 
ported to the colonies through the pages 
of The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s 
Director. In the carved cornice and 
broken pediments of the woodwork, and 
in the furniture set against it as a back- 
ground, are to be seen the American 
versions of the Chippendale style at its 
best. 

With the exception of one or two 
pieces, the furniture in this room is of 
American make and of mahogany, which 
was in general use both in Europe and 
America at the time and was imported 
largely from the West Indies along with 
coffee, rum, and slaves. The various 
pieces, collected over a period of three 
years, exemplify admirably the variations 
of the Chippendale tradition as it was used 
by Colonial cabinet makers. The highboy 
with bonnet top and flame finials and 
the elaborately carved lowboy indicate 
Philadelphia origin. Both of these 
pieces show the influence of the Phila- 
delphia shop of William Savery, whose 
work rivaled sophisticated London pro- 
ductions and who indulged in the 
elaborate type of carving to be seen here. 

The block-front secretary desk with 
bonnet top and flame finials is of the 
type that originated in Rhode Island. 
The paneled secretary above the desk is 
provided with compartments, adaptable 
to the storage of valuable papers, and 
contains two slides for candlesticks to 
light the desk, which is provided with 
arched pigeon-holes and convenient 
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drawers. The block-front drawers below 
are subtly proportioned. This piece, 
which was stored for many years in an 
obscure attic when golden oak was in 
favor, now ranks among the finest ex- 
amples of eighteenth-century American 
craftsmanship. 

Folding card tables were popular in 
Charleston houses of the period. Card 
playing, often for high and ruinous 
stakes, draughts or backgammon, and 
chess were popular pastimes in an age 
of feeble candle-light. The three card 
tables in this room show the charming 
variations of the Chippendale style, 
from the simple lines of the straight- 
legged table beneath the mirror to the 
carved table with projecting corners for 
candles, supported by cabriole legs, on 
which chessmen of the period are laid 
out. These are typical of those made in 
China in the eighteenth century and 
brought back to the Colonies by some 
sailing ship in the China trade. The 
Chinese were expert carvers of ivory as 
well as devoted players of chess so that 
many of the finest sets of chessmen came 
from China. The kings, queens, and 
bishops in the traditional court dress, 
the knights and pawns depicted as 
ferocious warriors, and the castles sur- 
mounted by gayly bedizened elephants 
are set upon concentric globes delicately 
carved in a lace-like pattern. 

A long case clock, of the type com- 
monly spoken of as the “grandfather 
clock,’’ stands in the corner of the draw- 
ing-room. The pilasters at the corners 
of the case, the free-standing fluted 
pillars at the front corners of the hood, 
the gilded bases and capitals and the 
scroll top and brass finials are all char- 
acteristic of clocks in the Chippendale 
manner. This clock case is of American 
workmanship. Inside the door is in- 
scribed the name of Cardan Proctor, 
who was a New York clockmaker in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, 
and the date, August, 1773. The works, 
however, bear the name Osborne and 
are of English make. 

About the fireplace are grouped a sofa 
in the Chippendale style with gracefully 
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curved arms and back, upholstered in 
turquoise-blue damask, a wing chair of 
the same period (a graceful concession 
to the voluminous dresses then in vogue), 
and a tripod table, of the type popu- 
larized by Chippendale, with “‘pie- 
crust” edge, made in Philadelphia about 
1760. The tea-set laid out on the table, 
as it might have been some sunny autumn 
afternoon in Tradd Street, was made at 
Worcester about 1760. The design, the 
glaze, and the blue decoration are all 
skillful adaptations of Chinese models, 
which were brought back to the Western 
world in the eighteenth century and 
which influenced the designs of English 
porcelain factories. Each piece bears 
the blue crescent mark of the Worcester 
factory. 

Other decorative accessories of the 
period, mirrors, porcelains imported 
from China, carpets from Asia Minor, 
glass chandeliers of the Waterford type, 
are arranged about the drawing-room 
to complete the picture of a prosperous 
Charleston household, where the gay 
and colorful life of the Southern com- 
munity was centered. 

Of the two rooms, the dining-room is 
the more classic in plan as well as in 
detail, and the influence of Hepple- 
white and Sheraton is felt strongly. The 
classic revival, which swept Europe 
after the discovery of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, had found its way to America 
when this room was built. The elaborate 
scroll-work of the drawing-room is ab- 
sent here. The paneled chimney breast 
is framed by delicate Ionic pilasters and 
crowned by a broken pediment. The 
doorways also have received a simpler 
treatment. The cornice, which repeats 
the same dentil motif seen over. the 
drawing-room doors, is a link illustra- 
tive of the decorative unity of the 
period. 

The furniture is of mahogany and of 
Ainerican workmanship. The dining 
table, with its round ends and straight 
legs, the inlaid corner tables and the 
chairs with carved backs in various de- 
signs show the Sheraton tradition at its 
best. The sideboard, with curved top 
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and obliquely set center legs, is in the 
style of Hepplewhite, as is the mahogany 
cellarette, once passed from guest to 
guest that each might choose his 
favorite beverage. A pair of rare hurri- 
cane glasses, with frosted bands around 
the center cut in conventional patterns, 
stand on the corner tables, as they once 
did to protect the candle-flame from 
gusts of wind and to assure a steady 
light. 

On the mantelpiece and side-tables 
are Chinese porcelains, of the type 
prized by eighteenth-century house- 
wives, and ceremonial silver, to com- 
plete the setting for a long and bibulous 
dinner, such as a prosperous Charleston- 
ian offered his guests a century and a 
half ago. 

In both rooms are shown paintings of 
the period by artists then famous for 
their portraits and landscapes. Just as 
Chippendale and Sheraton set the fash- 
ion for furniture and decoration in Eng- 
land and consequently in America, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough and their 
followers were the dictators of fashion 
in portraiture. Important canvases by 
the two American painters, Gilbert 
Stuart and Benjamin West, who went to 
London, absorbed the style of the 
British School, out of which they 
evolved their individual style, and 
achieved fame and fortune, hang in the 
drawing-room. The charming and dis- 
tinguished portrait of Henry Lambert, 
Esquire, by Gilbert Stuart, is given the 
place of honor over the mantelpiece. 
In his dove-colored coat and frills, his 
embroidered waistcoat and jaunty pe- 
ruke, he was just the sort of man of the 
world who lived in Charleston of the 
Tory days. This portrait was painted in 
Stuart’s English period, during which he 
produced some of his best work. 

Over the lowboy hangs an important 
portrait by Benjamin West, dated 1766, 
of Lady Diana Mary Barker, of Speen 
House, Berkshire, who is shown in the 
fashionable dress of the period, picking 
a pink flower. She is painted in West’s 
best manner without the heroics of his 
large canvases. Less famous but equally 
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characteristic of the period are Jeremiah 
Theus and James Sharples, who came to 
the new country from Europe to make 
their ways as portrait painters. Theus, 
whose attractive portrait of a young 
lady hangs in the dining-room, set up 
his studio in South Carolina in 1739 and 
soon had commissions to paint the wives 
and daughters of plantation owners and 
prosperous merchants. Theus did not 
flatter his sitters over much, so that one 
may consider his likeness of this young 
lady not only a tribute to her beauty 
but a reflection of the honesty of his 
Swiss nature. He worked in Charleston 
for thirty-five years and was working 
there in 1772 when the Stuart house was 
built. This canvas is interesting not only 
as provincial art in the new country but 
as a document of the costume and man- 
ners of the time. 

Two pastels by James Sharples, pro- 
cured for the drawing-room, are of great 
interest to the student of Americana. 
Sharples was the head of a family of 
portraitists who came to America about 
1793 and who procured prolific records 
of the great men at the turn of the 
century. These two pastels, of William 
Collins and Captain Parfitt, are char- 
acteristic of Sharples’ deft and accom- 
plished style, which sought likeness in 
each sitter without varying the price 
from “‘fifteen dollars for the profile and 
twenty dollars for the full face.” Pic- 
tures were not only painted in the new 
country but were imported from Europe. 
The delightful architectural landscape, 
Wycombe Mansion, by William Hannen, 
one of the lesser known English painters 
of the century, is an excellent example 
of the sort of painting that hung in a 
Charleston house. 

Among the smaller decorative objects, 
in the drawing-room, which are less im- 
portant but no less expressive of Amer- 
ican life in the early republic than the 
paintings and furniture, are two coats-of- 
arms by John Coles. In the early years 
of colonizing, especially in New Eng- 
land, the people were of a democratic 
turn of mind but as certain families grew 
wealthy and the cloud of Puritan re- 
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strictions of dress and manners dis- 
persed in the brighter days of the 
Restoration, interest in ancestry and in 
armorial bearings was revived in this 
country. 

After the Revolution the use of coats- 
of-arms, suggesting an English heritage, 
fell into disfavor in the first wave of 
democratic fervor, but about 1796, when 
the fervor had cooled a little, a certain 
John Coles, said to have been an Eng- 
lishman, appeared in Boston and began 
to paint coats-of-arms for the fashion- 
able. Two characteristic examples of 
his work, coats-of-arms in similar es- 
cutcheons or hatchments, made for the 
Beckett and the Fairfield families, were 
procured for this room. 

The Beckett arms, consisting of a 
chevron and three shocks of wheat, is 
surmounted by a helmet, crested with 
another shock of wheat, a curious varia- 
tion of a form that came down from the 
winged helmet of the Greeks. The Fair- 
field arms, made up of three pine cones, 
is crested with a diamond-shaped form. 
Mr. Cole’s usual charge for these props 
to family pride was one guinea and he 
did not lack for clients at that price. 
His work is now highly valued not so 
much for its artistic accomplishment as 
for its historic connotation. 

The usual museum atmosphere of 
bare floors, obtrusively labeled furniture 
and cold authenticity has been success- 
fully avoided, without resorting to the 
obvious realism of the dramatic display. 
In passing through these new exhibi- 
tions one feels the atmosphere of an 
interior that has survived from that rich 
and lively period of Charleston in its 
aristocratic days, at the time of the 
Revolution, when eighteenth-century 
English life was carried to the Colonies 
in the full measure of its sophistication 
and intellectual accomplishment. It is 
difficult to view our past with the truly 
historic eye and to realize that many of 
the colonists were not rugged pioneers 
battling with the wilderness but English 
ladies and gentlemen, living as nearly 
as it was possible in a colonial London of 
their own making. 
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EUGENE BOUDIN, KING OF SKIES 


BY RUTH L. 


“IDDERFECTION is a collective work; 

without this man here, that one 
there could never have attained comple- 
tion.” These words, spoken by Eugéne 
Boudin, one of the “little masters” of 
nineteenth-century France, perfectly de- 
scribe his own relation to modern art. 
At a time when solidity in painting is so 
highly valued, we are apt to overlook 
the important part that this man played 
as a connecting link between the older 
landscape painters and the men of to- 
day. This admirable painter of marines 
showed an architectural strength as 
striking as anything in contemporary 
art, combined with a delicacy that re- 
minds us of Corot. And indeed, it was 
Corot who called him the “king of 
skies.” 

Eugéne Boudin was born in Honfleur, 
Normandy, in 1824. He was the de- 
scendant of a line of sailors and pilots, 
and his love of the sea is the dominating 
note.in-his pictures. He moved to Havre 
while still a child. Before he became an 
artist he ran a little paint and picture- 
frame shop, and it was this that led to 
his acquaintance with Millet, Troyon, 
and Isabey, all of whom had a certain 
influence on his style. Corot, however, 
was to become the master from whom 
Boudin learned the most. They met in 
Paris in 1861, but long before that 
Boudin had admired the “sweet, clear 
tones” of the great Barbizon artist. 

Boudin, however, went a great deal 
further than Corot in painting directly 
from nature. He not only made sketches 
in the open air but set up his easel under 
a large umbrella in the fields or on the 
beaches and there completed his pic- 
tures. This was the great lesson that 
Claude Monet owed to Boudin. The 
youth who was to become of such im- 
portance in the history of Impressionism 
was only a clever caricaturist when 
Boudin made his acquaintance at Havre. 
He became Boudin’s pupil, took his ad- 
vice, turned to landscapes, painted out- 
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doors with his teacher and began his 
lifelong search for perfection in the 
representation of light and air. The two 
men battled the indifference of the pub- 
lic for many years, always warm friends, 
and when the days of struggle were over, 
Monet said: “If I have become a painter, 
it is to Eugéne Boudin that I owe it.” 

Master and pupil painted together in 
the suburbs of Havre, at the beautiful 
farm of Saint Siméon at Honfleur, and 
at Trouville. It was at the latter fashion- 
able watering place, in 1862, that Boudin 
began his series of beach scenes which 
are today the most sought after of all his 
works. How modern they are, in spite 
of the old-fashioned costumes! Ladies in 
crinolines, little girls rolling hoops, dogs 
romping on the sands, flags flying in the 
wind, tents on the edge of the ocean, 
rows of bath houses—all the elements 
which make up what the French so 
amusingly call “high life.”’ And the sky; 
soft, velvety, in a late afternoon light, 
or with storm clouds racing across it, 
but always the dominating feature. For 
it was nature that interested Boudin, 
not the “‘little dolls,” as he called the 
figures in his pictures. He painted the 
latter often, but it was not as individuals; 
it was rather as groups bathed in at- 
mosphere, enveloped in light. 

Another artist who was working on 
the Norman beaches those days was the 
strange genius, Johan Barthold Jong- 
kind, a Hollander by birth, a resident of 
France since 1846. Though his mind 
was entirely shattered, his pictures were 
strong and beautiful. Indeed, in looking 
at them, we ask ourselves again whether 
anything truly great can be created 
without torment of soul. He and Boudin 
met through Monet; all three of them 
influenced each other profoundly in 
their painting, all of them in love with 
light; and in their leisure moments they 
had delightful feasts together in little 
courtyards of Norman inns or on the 
lawns of Saint Siméon. 
an : 198 
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Boudin had many friends, some of 
them famous. Courbet was one of them, 
Whistler another—at a time when his 
White Girl was raising a storm of abuse 
in Paris. In 1865 and again the follow- 
ing year these two were Boudin’s neigh- 
bors at Deauville. At the gay little 
parties that the trio enjoyed at side- 
walk cafés, a striking figure was Jo, 


Whistler’s Irish mistress, with her 
beautiful copper-colored hair, made 
celebrated by the White Girl and 


Courbet’s portrait of her in the Have- 
meyer Collection—the Woman with a 
Mirror. There, too, was Boudin’s wife, 
the gentle Marianne. She was a Breton 
peasant, and it was on his first trip to 
Brittany that Boudin had met her. 
Scenes of his wife’s country appear 
again and again in the Norman painter’s 
work. It was the Channel coast he 
cared for, whether at Havre, at Deau- 
ville, or at Portrieux, “‘the sky, the 
water, the woods—the spectacle of the 
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world before which so many unhappy 
beings pass, and will always pass, with- 
out seeing anything,” as he once wrote 
to his brother. Yet added to all this, in 
the Breton scenes, a new type of figure 
appears, more appealing to the artist 
than fashionable ladies—the picturesque 
women with starched coifs, the children 
in wee bonnets “of silver lace, so like the 
little Dutch babies of Rembrandt.” 
Wedding ceremonies and religious pro- 
cessions make admirable compositions. 
Madame Boudin took her husband to 
the finest of them. After one of these 
excursions he wrote to a friend: “I 
have seen wonderful things—fétes with 
colors that are enough to make one 
feverish.’”! 

Boudin generally spent the winters in 
Paris, but always hastened back to the 
seashore as soon as possible and longed 
for it impatiently while cooped up in the 
city. His letters are full of this longing: 
“T dare not think of the beaches bathed 


1 Letter to Martin, July 7, 1868, in G. Jean-Aubry, Eugéne Boudin, page 69. 
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in sunlight, of the beautiful stormy 
skies which would be so good to paint, 
while breathing the sea breeze.”? And 
again: “I should like to be on the battle- 
field now, running after boats, following 
clouds, with brush in hand. . . . It 
makes me merry just to think about it.”* 

Paris, however, had its compensa- 
tions. It was really the only city for an 
artist who wished to grow. The great 
painters of the time all congregated 
there, and their example was a goad to 
Boudin. He was always learning, even 
from the younger men, such as _ his 
former pupil, Monet. The first exhibi- 
tion of the Impressionists took place nm 
1874. Boudin exhibited with them. 
Among the artists represented were: 
Claude Monet, Felix Bracquemond, 
Paul Cézanne, Edgar Degas, Berthe 
Morisot, Camille Pissaro, Pierre-Auguste 
Renoir, and Alfred Sisley. From ten to 
five every day enormous crowds came to 


2 Letter to Martin, June 14, 1869, ibid, page 73. 
3 Letter to Martin, June 16, 1882, ibid, page 88. 
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the exhibit and laughed. One of Monet’s 
paintings bore the title, Sunrise, an 
Impression. Critics seized upon the 
word in derision, and henceforth the 
whole group were known as Impression- 
ists. They accepted the name good- 
naturedly. 

Recognition came late to all of them. 
In 1876, Castagnary, one of the critics 
who supported pioneers in art, de- 
manded a medal for Boudin. But the 
jury of the Salon ignored him. “What 
are they waiting for,’ Castagnary asked, 
“before they give him the medal which 
he has merited ten times over? The 
moment when his verve has been ex- 
hausted or his hand has become heavy? 
Ah, I am sometimes filled with rage 
against this jury, blind or frivolous, 
which cares only about the favors it 
dispenses, not the despair it causes.” 
It was not until 1881 that Boudin was 
awarded a Medal of the Third Class. 
He was then fifty-seven. Two years 
later he was given a Medal of the Second 
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Courtesy of M. Knoedler and Company 
EUGENE BOUDIN THE BEACH AT TROUVILLE, 1867 
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EUGENE BOUDIN AU BORD DE LA MER 
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Class. After his wife’s death, in 1889, 
his work became the rage. He won a 
Gold Medal at the Universal Exposition 
of that year, and in 1892 his friend Puvis 
de Chavannes was asked by the Ministry 
to bring to Boudin the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Many believe Boudin’s marines of this 
last period of his life to be his best. 
Certainly they are the most poetic. The 
loss of his wife is reflected in the gentle 
melancholy that pervades them. The 
View of Antibes and the Sunset in the 
Harbor of Fécamp, which were included 
in the retrospective exhibition of Bou- 
din’s paintings that the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries held at New York in 1929, are 
characteristic examples of this phase. 


To those who prefer more forceful, | 


powerful painting some of the views of 
Dutch ports will make a greater appeal 
—The Meuse at Dordrecht, for example, 
or View of Rotterdam. But in all of 
them the composition is carefully worked 
out, beautifully constructed, with the 
chief emphasis on horizontal lines; 
vertical figures or masts serving only to 
unite water, earth, and sky. 

Boudin’s method of painting has been 


4 L’ Echo Honfleurais, October 4, 1924. 
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described by Leon Le Clerc, the Di- 
rector of the Honfleur Museum, who. 
used to watch him work.‘ First he 
would cover his canvas with a light coat 
of gray paint. He sketched freely, in 
large masses, without any detail; from a 
distance one had the impression of a 
finished picture, while nearby one saw 
nothing but a shapeless conglomeration 
of little dabs placed side by side. For 
his skies he first applied the paint all in 
aheap. After the rough sketch, a second 
phase commenced, quite distinct from 
the other. Boudin took a medium-sized 
brush, made a point, and very calm, very 
self-possessed, he looked about him, ob- 
serving the landscape, and seeming to 
meditate. Then, all of a sudden, his 
brush, charged with paint, swooped 
down upon the canvas, making a dot 
here, a line there. “‘Each one of these 
touches vibrated and seemed animated 
with mysterious life.” Very soon, from 
all these spots of color, groups of people 
emerged, then boats, houses; “the water 
began to quiver and the clouds to race 
across the sky. He had a synthetic 
manner of working, truly marvelous 

. all the technique of Impressionism 
of which Boudin was really the father.” 
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AFRICA AND AMERICAN ART 


WwW" ARE fortunate in being able to present in this issue two articles dealing 
with different phases of the influence of Africa on American art. Pro- 
fessor Agard’s article deals with the affect that Africa, as a subject for artistic 
expression, has had upon a group of Cleveland artists, and concurrently how their 
Interest in the art of Africa, and Africa as a theme, has in turn led to a new racial 
consciousness and pride on the part of the Negroes of Cleveland, who are doing 
their part to aid the local museums in developing collections of African meterak 
Professor Locke’s sympathetic and understanding article makes clear the diffi- 
culties under which Negroes in this country have developed as painters and sculp- 
tors, the remarkable development of the artists of African descent during the 
past decade, and of their increasing tendency to express themselves in terms of 
their own racial characteristics, which is a still later development. 

It is hoped in an early number to have a third article dealing with the native 
art of Africa, both ancient and modern. Naturally such an article would include 
special reference to the tremendous impression that the native art of Africa has 
made upon many of the modernist artists in Europe and this country. It is hoped 
that one or both phases of this subject will be covered for us by Professor Thomas 
Munro, whose book on African Sculpture has received wide attention. 

F. A. W. 


CLEVELAND'S ARTISTIC APPRECIATION 
OF AFRICA 


BY WALTER R. AGARD 
Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin 


URING the nineteenth century, our 
Western world made its aesthetic 
discovery of China and Japan. We are 
now becoming acquainted with the artis- 
tic resources of Africa, both with respect 
to the achievements of the natives and 
with the landscape and people as sub- 
jects for our own painting and sculpture. 
The city of Cleveland has been es- 
pecially alive to the importance of this 
new and fascinating material. A few 
years ago an organization known as the 
African Art Sponsors was formed, as a 
result of the activity of the Playhouse 
Settlement, which, under the leadership 
of Mr. and Mrs. Russell Jecliffe, does 
cultural work for the Negroes of the city. 
This group, besides encouraging local 
Negro talent by providing scholarships, 
has codperated with the Gilpin Players, 
another Negro organization, in raising a 
fund for collecting African art; and when 
Paul B. Travis recently spent a year in 
Africa, he was commissioned to bring 


back textiles, carvings, and other art ob- 
jects for permanent exhibition at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Many of these 
Mr. Travis purchased directly from na- 
tive chiefs in remote parts of the con- 
tinent. Through the activity of the 
Sponsors, an exhibition of Negro art, in- 
cluding loans from the Natural History 
Museum of New York and other insti- 
tutions, was shown in the city some 
years ago. Thus, owing to the enthu- 
siasm of these Negro groups and the 
intelligent and eager codperation of the 
staffs of both museums, there has been 
made available material of great aes- 
thetic as well as ethnological value. 
One promising result of this interest 
in African art-may be seen in the work of 
three Cleveland artists: Viktor Schreck- 
engost, Clarence H. Carter, and Paul B. 
Travis. Mr. Schreckengost is a grad- 
uate of the Cleveland School of Art, 
where he is now a teacher of sculpture, 
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and has studied in Vienna and other 
European centers. His Negress is a 
strong face, suavely modeled, with just 
enough stylization to save it from too 
great naturalism. The linear rhythm is 
fluid; the balance of headdress and base 
is finely planned, and the tragic longing 
in the face is portrayed with sensitive- 
ness and power. 

Clarence H. Carter is also a graduate 
of the Cleveland School of Art. His 
paintings have been shown at the Carne- 
gie International Exhibition and at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and 
are in the permanent collections of the 
Cleveland Museum, the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, and the Arnot Gallery of Elmira, 
New York. During a year and a half 
which he recently spent in Europe, he 
visited Northern Africa; while there he 
made many sketches which are incorpo- 
rated in his picture, Frutts of Kairouan, a 
strikingly beautiful composition. Not- 
able are the exquisite color modeling, the 
effective use of the native fabric as an 
immediate background, and the towers 
and domes of the city in the distance. 

But the Cleveland artist who has been 
most profoundly affected by Africa is 
Paul B. Travis. Four influences have 
been chiefly instrumental in his develop- 
ment. He was raised on an Ohio farm, 
with the opportunity for fresh and acute 
observation of nature. He received his 
technical training under Henry G. Keller 
at the Cleveland School of Art, where he 
himself has been a teacher for the past 
ten years. A year in France during the 
War with a company of engineers gave 
him experience in draughtmanship and 
an especially valuable study of the 
structure of French cathedrals with 
Ernest Oxhead. His painting before 
that time had been of an impressionistic 
sort; the water colors made in France 
are much more powerful, with a new 
vigor of mass design. 

Then, in 1927, he made a long-planned 
trip to Africa. Starting at Cape Town, 
he worked his way north through the 
heart of the continent, visiting Kimberly, 
Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo (where he 
lived with the Pygmies), Uganda, on to 
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Khartuum and Cairo. It was an exciting 
and unforgettable adventure, not only 
in human situations but in the contact 
with complex natural forms and color 
unmatched elsewhere in the world. The 
result of this trip is appearing in paint- 
ings much richer and more vigorous than 
anything he had previously done. 

His Still Life—East Africa, which was 
exhibited at the Carnegie International 
in 1930, the picture of a fruit-stand in 
full, clear color with mountains blocked 
in for a background, is a good example 
of his technical skill; it is broad in treat- 
ment, but sophisticated in its scrupulous 
attention to detail; every inch of the 
canvas is alive, with the transitions 
subtly made; and a leit-motif of muted 
Indian red serves to bind the whole 
composition into a satisfying unity. 
But a more daring and dramatic painting 
is his Pygmy Hunters in Congo Forest, 
exhibited at the Corcoran Gallery in 
1930. These bronzed forms, realistic 
enough to be picturesquely interesting, 
are worked into a tapestry with the 
foliage and flowers of the jungle until the 
whole canvas is aflame with meaning in 
color, molded into an intricate yet never 
confused design. This painting deserves 
careful study. It was made without a 
preliminary sketch; the color was ap- 
plied directly to the canvas. The pat- 
tern, for all its complexity, is clear; it is 
an inverted “N,’’ with curves bending 
in on both sides and top and bottom to 
effect the unifying rhythm. The bodies 
of the Pygmies are superb, sculpturesque 
in the elimination of unessentials and em- 
phasis on vigorous planes; they are set in 
an irresistible forward diagonal. In this 
picture the eye travels back from them 
into the depths of the forest, finding 
everywhere a wealth of interesting de- 
tail. The canvas should be examined 
inch by inch to see how abundant and 
varied this detail is, how one edge 
blends into the next, the surfaces tinged 
with blue in order to emphasize the third 
dimension. The framework is geometric, 
with sophisticated space-division, but 
there is enrichment of surface reminis- 
cent of Giorgione and Titian. It is a 
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very rare and beautiful achievement. 

Other well-planned studies are his Fish 
from Lake Albert and Gardens in Cape 
Town. The brilliant red of the fish is 
contrasted with the cold green water; the 
note of red carries through in the cat- 
tails and the rose tones on the mountains 
and clouds, and is balanced by a second- 
ary motif of green; the mountains are 
blocked in sharply but without undue 
emphasis. In the Cape Town picture, a 
scene of natural beauty has been intensi- 
fied by a translation into more severe 
forms; the solid trees, their foliage 
brushed in with sharp diagonals, are 
joined rhythmically with the broad 
planes of the mountains by a thread of 
red, which starts in the flowers of the 
foreground, mounts to the roofs of the 
houses, and finally fades in the rose on 
the side of the hills. 

In his simpler landscapes Travis is 
sometimes as successful. Are the moun- 
tains too stark in their strongly accented 
planes, the trees too sinuous, the clouds 
too solid and metallic? Africa is like 
that, a geometric land of startling forms. 
And the colors—the dull Indian red ant- 
hills, the cobalt mountains, the brilliant 
green of the leaves and scarlet of flowers 
and birds—are actually to be seen in 
Africa. But with the vividness there is 
subtlety; the rhythms in the luxuriant 
foliage, the rose-colored mist on the 
mountains at twilight, the soft yellow 
glow on the flanks of the hills and in the 
evening sky, the velvet gradations in 
texture, are equally part of the tropical 
scene. It is this intricate mingling of 
forms and colors that Travis has tried to 
realize and blend harmoniously. 

It would have been easier if he had 
used these materials in two-dimensional 
patterns, as Gauguin did and as many 
of his followers today, notably in Mex- 
ico, are doing. But he has not been 
content with that. He has, instead, 
molded them into depth and distance, 
with rhythms that not only weave 
across within the frame, but work their 
way dynamically backward, thus increas- 
ing the emotional power of the picture. 

It must be admitted that the con- 
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struction is not always successful. Some- 
times the shadows are dry and dark, the 
flow of line jerky and strained, the back- 
ground too near and crushing in its 
weight and detail; there is no strong 
focus of interest, confusion results in- 
stead of clarity. Usually the water 
colors overcome such difficulties. Simpler 
in structure, clear and luminous in tone, 
they indicate summarily and with crisp 
contrasts the water-falls, forests, and 
mountain peaks. Among the best are 
Mount Kilimanjaro, with its stark 
euphorbia tree in the foreground balanc- 
ing the summit of the volcano, and 
Mount Muhuvura and Lake Chahafi, in 
which a funnel-shaped cloud leads the 
eye back into the picture to give a 
startling sense of distance. 

His portraits are also simpler studies: 
sculptural African warriors and women, 
with a decorative suggestion of the 
tropical forest as a background. What 
character there is in those faces—every 
line firm, every plane strong, with age- 
old experience in the proud features. 

It is obvious that this African ma- 
terial has been of the utmost value in 
adding to the vitality of these artists’ 
work. The outstanding virtues of 
modern painting are apparent—tts devo- 
tion to purity of color, geometric clarity 
of design, and vigorous handling of 
three-dimensional form. But it tends to 
have the defects of its virtues; its poster 
technique fails to achieve subtlety in 
color harmonization; its patterns do not 
transcend the commonplace or the 
bizarre, and its plastic forms lack com- 
plexity. Similarly with sculpture, it has 
been limited too often by facile salon 
standards. The criticism leveled against 
contemporary exhibitions, that they are 
intellectually interesting but emotionally 
sterile, is not unfounded. But the stim- 
ulation of Africa will, let us hope, play 
its part in developing those fundamental 
values which make sculpture and paint- 
ing more than sentimentally appealing 
or interesting to the mind, and will help 
our artists to meet those more com- 
prehensive and exacting standards that 
are genuinely aesthetic. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO AS ARTIST 


_BY ALAIN LOCKE 
Professor of Philosophy, Howard University 


ETWEEN Africa and America the 
Negro, artistically speaking, has 
practically reversed himself. In his 
homeland, his dominant arts were the 
decorative and the craft arts—sculpture, 
metal-working, weaving—and so the 
characteristic African artistic virtuosi- 
ties are decoration and design. But in 
America, the interpretive, emotional 
arts have been the Negro’s chief forte, 
because his chief artistic expression has 
been. in music, the dance, and folk 
poetry. One single strand alone has con- 
nected the ancestral and the new-world 
art—the age-old virtuosity in dance and 
pantomime. Except for this, the Amer- 
ican Negro as an artist is completely 
different from his African prototype. 
Why should this be? There is an 
historical reason. Slavery not only 
transplanted the Negro, it cut him off 
sharply-from his cultural roots and his 
ancestral heritage, and reduced him to 
cultural zero by taking away his pat- 
terns and substituting the crudest body 
labor with only the crudest tools. Thus 
slavery severed the trunk-nerve of the 
Negro’s primitive skill and robbed him 
of his great ancestral gift of manual dex- 
terity. Alexandre Jacovleff, the Russian 
artist whose drawings of African types 
are to date unsurpassed, has well said of 
Africa—‘‘A continent of beautiful bod- 
ies, but above all of beautiful hands.” 
This fact is really a symbol: with virtu- 
osity of muscle has gone a coérdination 
resulting in great beauty. But the hard- 
ships of cotton and rice-field labor, the 
crudities of the hoe, the axe, and the 
plow, reduced the typical Negro hand 
to a, gnarled stump, incapable of fine 
craftsmanship even if materials, pat- 
terns, and incentives had been available. 
In a compensatory way the artistic 
urges of the American Negro flowed 
toward the only channels left open— 
those of song, movement, and speech, 


and the body itself became the Negro’s 
prime and only artistic instrument. 
Greatest of all came the development of 
the irrepressible art of the voice, which 
is today the Negro’s greatest single 
artistic asset. Thus the history of gen- 
erations is back of the present lopsided- 
ness in the Negro’s art development, and 
the basis of his handicap in the graphic, 
pictorial, and decorative arts explains, 
as well, his proficiency in the emotional 
arts. No comment on the contemporary 
advance of the Negro in the plastic and 
pictorial arts would be sound without 
this historical perspective. For in his 
latest developments in formal fine art, 
the Negro artist is really trying to re- 
capture ancestral gifts and reinstate lost 
arts and skill. 

Considering this, the early advent of 
American Negro artists in painting and 
sculpture was all the more remarkable. 
As might be expected, however, this 
early art was of a purely imitative type, 
but not without technical merit. The 
two pioneer instances were Edward M. 
Bannister of Providence, Rhode Island, 
a landscapist of considerable talent, and 
founder, oddly enough, of the Provi- 
dence Art Club; and Edmonia Lewis, our 
first sculptor, who studied in Rome in 
the early seventies and executed many 
very acceptable portrait busts in the 
current pseudo-classic style. And an- 
other pioneer instance is R. 5. Duncan- 
son, of Cincinnati, figure painter, land- 
scapist, and historical painter, who 
achieved considerable recognition be- 
tween 1863 and 1866 in London and 
Glasgow. It is characteristic of this 
period, 1860 to 1890, that the Negro 
artists were isolated and exceptional in- 
dividuals, imitative though, judged by 
contemporary American standards, not 
mediocre and almost entirely lacking in 
race consciousness. They were artists 
primarily and were incidentally Negroes. 
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The next generation also lived and 
worked as individuals, but despite their 
academic connections and ideals, with a 
sentimental shadow of race hanging over 
them. The outstanding talents that 
matured during this period (1895-1915) 
were Henry O. Tanner, William Edouard 
Scott, painters; and Meta Warrick 
Fuller and May Howard Jackson, 
sculptors. Of these, of course, Mr. 
Tanner is by far the best known and 
recognized. However varied their tal- 
ents as artists of this transitional genera- 
tion, they have much in common. All 
of them products of the best American 
academies, their talents were forced into 
the channels of academic cosmopolitan- 
ism not merely by the general trend of 
their time, but also by the pressure and 
restrictions of racial prejudice. So they 
not only matured under French instruc- 
tion and influence—three of them were 
products of Julian’s Academy—but have 
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received their earliest and widest recog- 
nition abroad. Instead of being the 
challenging influence and special interest 
that it is for the Negro artist of today, 
race, by reason of circumstances beyond 
their control, was for them a ghetto of 


isolation and neglect from which they 


must escape if they were to gain artistic 
freedom and recognition. And so, ex- 
cept for occasional sentimental gestures 
of loyalty, they avoided it as a motive or 
theme in their art. 

Because of her more completely Amer- 
ican experience, May Howard Jackson, 
the sculptress, was first to break away 
from academic cosmopolitanism to frank 
and deliberate racialism. She was fol- 
lowed about 1907 (largely because of her 
commission to do commemorative Negro 
historical reliefs for the Jamestown Ex- 
position) by Mrs. Fuller, who has con- 
tinued since to work in the double vein 
of her earlier Rodinesque style and a 
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very stylized idealization of Negro types, 
more exotic and Egyptian than real- 
istically racial. The career of Mr. Tan- 
ner, professionally successful as it has 
been, is in this respect at least typical 
of the tragedy of this generation of 
Negro artists. Beginning under the 
realistic influence of his American 
teacher, Thomas Eakins, Tanner’s early 
work showed marked interest and skill 
in painting Negro and Norman and, 
later, Jewish peasant types. It was the 
heyday of the regional school and but 
for his exile and the resentment of 
race as an imposed limitation, Tanner’s 
undoubted technical genius might have 
added a significant chapter to the Jules 
Breton, Joseph Israels school of the half- 
romantic, half-realistic glorification of 
peasant life. Instead T anner’s work be- 
came more and more academic in treat- 
ment and cosmopolitan in theme; while 
for a treatment of Negro types in the 
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style of this period we have to rely on 
sporadic canvases by white American 
painters like Winslow Homer, Wayman 
Adams, Robert Henri. ; 

But this generation, Tanner especially, 
did have, after all, a constructive in- 
fluence upon the American Negro artist 
though not in the direction of the de- 
velopment of a special province of Negro 
art. They were inspiring examples to 
the younger generation and convincing 
evidence to a sceptical public opinion of 
the technical competence and artistic 
capacity of the Negro artist when given 
the opportunity of contact with the best 
traditions and academic training. This 
is taken for granted now, but largely as 
a result of their pioneer effort and at- 
tainment. 

But the younger generation of Negro 
artists since 1915 have a new social back- 
ground and another art creed. For the 
most part, the goal of the Negro artist 
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today projects an art that aims to ex- 
press the race spirit and background as 
well as the individual skill and tempera- 
ment of the artist. Not that all con- 
temporary Negro artists are conscious 
racialists—far from it. But they all 
benefit, whether they choose to be 
racially expressive or not, from the new 
freedom and dignity that Negro life and 
materials have attained in the world of 
contemporary art. And, as might be 
expected, with the removal of the cul- 
tural stigma and burdensome artistic 
onus of the past, Negro artists are show- 
ing an increasing tendency toward their 
own racial milieu as a special province 
and in their general work are reflecting 
more racially distinctive notes and over- 
tones. In 1920, the One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Street Branch, in Harlem, 
of the New York Public Library began 
special exhibits of the work of Negro 
artists, which, having continued to date, 
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have given showing to over a hundred 
young artists. In 1927, public-spirited 
citizens of Chicago pioneered with a 
special “Negro in Art Week” series of 
talks and exhibitions of the work of 
Negro artists, a programme that has 
been repeated at centers as far south as 
Atlanta and Nashville, as far north as 
Boston and Rochester, and as far west 
as San Diego and Los Angeles. Most 
influential of all, the Harmon Founda- 
tion has, by a five-year series of prize 
awards for Negro artists, with an annual 
New York show and extensive traveling 
exhibition of a considerable section of 
the same throughout the country, not 
only stimulated a new public interest in 
the Negro artist, but incubated more 
young talent in these last five years 
than came to maturity in the last 
twenty. As has been aptly said, “The 
public consciousness of Negro art has 
grown to be nation-wide and_practi- 
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cally world-wide in the last decade.” 

And so, at present, the Negro artist 
confronts an interested public, and that 
public faces an interesting array of 
productive talent. Without undue vio- 
lence to individualities, these contem- 
porary Negro artists may be grouped in 
three schools or general trends: the 
Traditionalists, the Modernists, and the 
Africanists, or Neo-Primitives, with the 
latter carrying the burden of the cam- 
paign for a so-called “Negro Art.” 
Even among the traditionalists, there is 
considerable of the racial emphasis in 
subject matter, but without the com- 
plementary adoption of any special 
stylistic idioms, directly racial or indi- 
rectly primitive. But conservatism on 
this point seems doomed, since the 
young Negro artist has a double chance 
of being influenced by Negro idioms, if 
not as a deliberate racialist or conscious 
“Africanist,” then at least at second- 


hand through the reflected influence 
of Negro idioms on general modernist 
style. 

Noteworthy among the traditionalists 
are William Edouard Scott, of Indianap- 
olis, portrait and mural painter; William 
Farrow, of Chicago, landscapist and 
etcher; Laura Wheeler Waring, of Phila- 
delphia, landscapist and type-portraitist 
of considerable distinction; Palmer Hay- 
den, of New York and Paris, marine 
painter of talent; Albert A. Smith, of 
New York; and the late Edwin A. 
Harleston, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, whose genre studies of Southern 
Negro peasant types have competently 
filled an important niche in Negro paint- 
ing. His prize canvases of The Bible 
Student and The Old Servant are perma- 
nent documents by reason of. their 
double artistic and social significance, 
and it is much to be regretted that his 
talent expired just at the point of matur- 
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ity and recognition. The work of four 
women sculptors, Meta Warrick Fuller, 
May Howard Jackson, Elizabeth Prophet, 
and Augusta Savage, despite individual 
variation in competence and style, would 
all fall in the conservative category, 
with a common attitude of heavily 
idealized and sentimentalized portrayal 
of racial types and character. 

It is this saccharine, romantic quality 
that has given the younger modernists 
their foil; they aim at hard realism and 
verge at times on the grotesque and the 
satirical. The Old Snuff-Dipper of 
Archibald Motley, or the Self-Portrait of 
Lillian Dorsey, or Meditation of Malvin 
Gray Johnson shows these new notes 
boldly and unmistakably. In this at- 
titude, they have reinforcement from 
their young modernist contemporaries, 
but it represents a peculiar psychological 
reaction and achievement when a. perse- 
cuted group breaks through the vicious 
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circle of self-pity or compensatory ideal- 
ization and achieves objectivity. Apart 
from the artistic merit of the work— 
which is considerable—the social sig- 
nificance of the recent canvases of 
William H. Johnson tells an interesting 
story. Born in Florence, South Caro- 
lina, this dock-working night-school 
student of the National Academy of De- 
sign, protegé of Charles Hawthorne and 
George Luks, disciple of French ultra- 
modernism with strong influences of 
Rouault and Soutine, came back from 
four years in Europe to paint in his home 
town. The result is a series of Jand- 
scapes and portrait studies that reek 
with irony and satire and that probably 
will not get local appreciation till long 
after he has put his birthplace on the 
artistic map. His ironic picture of the 
town hotel paints the decadence of the 
old régime, and his quizzical portrait 
study of Sonny, a Negro lad with all 
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the dilemma of the South written in his 
features, is a thing to ponder over, if one 
believes that art has anything important 
to say about life. 

The other two modernists of note and 
promise are Hale Woodruff, of Indian- 
apolis, now painting in France; and 
James Lesesne Wells, of New York, this 
year’s Harmon award winner. Mr. 
Woodruff paints landscapes of original- 
ity, and his color has a warm beauty 
that, in spite of abstract formalism, 
seems characteristically racial. Mr. 
Wells, on the other hand, has a pro- 
nounced mystical lean, which makes his 
ultra-modern style all the more unusual 
and attractive. Some of his work has 
recently been acquired by the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, and in terms of ac- 
complishment and promise, Mr. Wells 
must be rated as one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger Negro artists. 

His work in design and decorative 
black-and-white media is strong and 
original. But, as a black-and-white 
artist, Mr. Wells is a conscious “ African- 
ist.” That is, he goes directly to African 
motives and principles of design for his 
inspiration. Another of the younger 
decorative painters, Aaron Douglas, 
does also; in fact, he has been doing so 
since 1925 and therefore deserves to be 
called the pioneer of the African Style 
among the American Negro artists. His 
book illustrations have really set a 
vogue for this style, and his mural 
decorations for Club Ebony, New York, 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, and the 
symbolic murals of the Fisk University 
Library are things of fine originality. It 
is in sculpture, though, that the neo- 
primitivism of an attempted Negro 
style has to date most clearly expressed 
itself; in fact it is my opinion that sculp- 
ture will lead the way in this direction. 
So the work of our two younger sculp- 
tors, Richmond Barthé and Sargent 
Johnson, takes on more than individual 
significance. Both are consciously racial, 
with no. tendency ‘to. sentimentalize or 
over-idealize, and their style emphasizes 
the primitive. Barthé’s West Indian 
Girl has a proud, barbaric beauty that 
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matches Claude McKay’s glorification 
of the primitive in the lines: 


“To me she seemed a proudly swaying palm 
Grown lovelier for passing through a storm. 


Sargent Johnson’s bust Chester is par- 
ticularly striking; it has the qualities of 
the African antique and recalls an old 
Baoulé mask. It is a long stretch from 
an isolated Negro sculptor living and 
working in California to the classic 
antiques of bygone Africa, but here it is 
in this captivating, naive bust for even 
the untutored eye to see. 

Single instances do not make a style, 
nor can propaganda re-create lost folk- 
arts, but it is significant that directly in 
proportion as the younger Negro talent 
leaves the academic and imitative vein, 
it becomes stronger; and that the more 
particularistic and racial it becomes, the 
wider and more spontaneous is its ap- 
peal. And so, the immediate future 
seems to be with the racialists, both by 
virtue of their talent and their creed. 

However, a truly representative racial 
style and school of art are as yet only in 
the making. Reviewing a recent exhibit 
of the work of Negro artists, Cyril Kay 
Scott comments on its imitative and 
derivative character, saying “it is al- 
most purely Parisian and New York art 
done by Negroes, with almost nothing of 
the simplicity and directness of folk-art, 
and little assimilation or use of the 
African primitive art, which has so pro- 
foundly affected the great European 
modernists.” Mr. Scott is right in wish- 
ing that some American Negro artists 
would delve “into the marvelous and 
beautiful background which is their 
racial heritage.” He is very probably 
right in thinking that should they do so, 
“they could make to their age a con- 
tribution that would be unique” and 
which would “surpass the enthusiastic 
and conscientious efforts of even the 
great men of our time who have made 
such splendid use of the inspiration of 
Negro art.” 

But this provocative criticism by the 
Director of the Denver Museum of Art 
overlooks one explanatory and extenu- 
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ating fact: the young American Negro 
artist must evolve a racial style gradually 
and naturally. A sophisticated or forced 
exoticism would be as ridiculous at the 
one extreme as the all too-prevalent 
servile imitation is at the other. More- 
over, most American Negro artists have 
not yet been exposed to the influence of 
African art. Their European contempo- 
raries have been, and likewise the Euro- 
pean-trained American artist. As re- 
cently as 1927, the first attempt was 
made to bring the Negro artist and the 
lay public in direct contact with African 
art. After an exhibition of the Blondiau- 
Theatre-Arts Collection of sculpture and 
metal work from the Belgian Congo, 
part of this collection was purchased as 
the permanent and traveling collection 
of the Harlem Museum of African Art, 
organized at that time, and has since 
been housed in the exhibition rooms of 
the One Hundred and Thirty-Fifth 
Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library.. The project was organized to 
preserve and interpret the ancestral 
arts and crafts of the African Negro, and 
to make them effective as fresh inspira- 
tion for Negro art expression and culture 
in America. Though yet so recent and 
meagre a contact, the work of several 
contemporary Negro artists has begun 
to reflect African influences. There are 
marked traces in the motives and design 
structure of the work of Aaron Douglas; 
reflected idioms—through European ex- 
posure—in the work of William H. 
Johnson and Hale Woodruff; and defi- 
nite suggestions, as we have already 
noticed in the sculptures of Richmond 
Barthé and Sargent Johnson. 

These are good omens for the develop- 
ment of a distinctively racial school of 
American Negro art. Naturally not all 
of our artists will confine their talents to 
race subjects or even to a racial style. 
However, the constructive lessons of 
African art are among the soundest and 
most needed of art creeds today. They 
offset with equal force the banalities of 
sterile, imitative classicism and the 
empty superficialities of literal realism. 
They emphasize intellectually significant 
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form, abstract design, formal simplicity, 
restrained dignity, and the unsenti- 
mental approach to the emotions. And 
more important still, since Africa’s art 
creed is beauty in use, they call for an 
art vitally rooted in the crafts, uncon- 
taminated with the blight of the ma- 
chine, and soundly integrated with 
life. 

Surely we should expect the liberating 
example of such an aesthetic to exert as 
marked an influence on the work of the 
contemporary Negro artist as it has 
already exerted on leading modernists 
like Picasso, Modigliani, Matisse, Ep- 
stein, Lipschitz, Brancusi, and others. 
Indeed we may expect even more with a 
group of artists becoming conscious of 
an historical and racial bond between 
themselves and African art. For them, 
rather than just a liberating idiom or an 
exotic fad, African art should act with 
all the force of a rediscovered folk-art, 
and give clues for the repression of a 
half-submerged race soul. The younger 
generation seem to have accepted this 
challenge to recapture this heritage of 
creative originality and this former 
mastery of plastic form and decorative 
design and are attempting to carry them 
to distinctive new achievement in a 
vital and racially expressive art. One of 
the advances evident in a comparison of 
the five successful annual shows of the 
works of Negro artists, sponsored by the 
Harmon Foundation, along with marked 
improvement in the average technical 
quality, has been the steadily increasing 
emphasis upon racial themes and types 
in the work submitted. Thus the best 
available gauge records not only a new 
vitality and maturity among American 
Negro artists, but a pronounced trend 
toward racialism in both style and sub- 
ject. In this downfall of classic models 
and Caucasian idols, one may see the 
passing of the childhood period of 
American Negro art, and with the grow- 
ing maturity of the young Negro artist, 
the advent of a representatively racial 
school of expression, and an important 
new contribution, therefore, to the whole 
body of American art. 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


RICHARD F, BACH, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum Of Art 


FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ETCHED 
DESIGN OF ORNAMENT BY PILLEMENT 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN QUEST OF BEAUTY* 
BY WALTER H. KILHAM, ARCHITECT 


He important, from a_ financial 
standpoint, is the element of 
beauty in the industrial design of today? 
Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, some sort of a definition is needed 
of what is intended by the word beauty. 
I would say that, for present purposes, 
it may be taken to mean such arrange- 
ments of proportion, form, and color as 
have met with continuous general ap- 
proval by the race through long cycles of 
years, as distinguished from primitive 
or sporadic systems that have met with 
only temporary approval, and from 
styles which may be merely novel, strik- 
ing, or bizarre. 

Industrial art, deriving its existence, 
as it usually must, from commercial 
success, is profoundly dependent upon 
public approval, and herein lies its 
greatest danger, for the public’s con- 
sciousness of intrinsic beauty in any com- 
modity is still doubtful. Evidently it 
has become “color-conscious” in a 
crude way, in liking pink refrigerators 
and delicately tinted automobiles; and 
it can, to quite an extent, distinguish 
between good and bad proportions. But 
it certainly has not developed this fac- 
ulty to a point where ugly show cards 
and printing make-ups, or, judging by 
their sales appeal, the covers of the om- 
nipresent “wood-pulp” magazines, pro- 
duce any particular sensation of pain. 
One is tempted to ask whether any in- 
crease in revenue would follow improve- 
ment in these matters. The answer is 
that any prominent advertising firm can 
point to very substantial increases in 
sales that have followed improved de- 
signs in packaging all sorts of materials; 
in fact, these increases have been so 
great that the marvel is that more man- 
ufacturers do not attempt improvements. 
In Germany, for example, many clgar- 
ettes are so attractively packaged that 
one buys them just for the boxes alone, 


just as the perfume bottles of Paris are 
irresistible even to the male purchaser. 
And as the buying public becomes more 
and more sophisticated, the demand for 
really good design is bound to increase. 

The pleasure that the general public 
can derive from industrial art is based 
on two sensations, that of recognition 
and that of surprise. The element of 
recognition carries with it the comfort- 
able feeling of meeting something one 
has seen before and knows all about. It 
leads to the preference many persons 
have for antiques, real or copied, such 
as old furniture, stone-block wall paper, 
Colonial silverware and hooked rugs. 
Not very much actual progress in design 
is derived from-this source. 

The element of surprise or even shock 
is illustrated in the present vogue of the 
““modernistic.” Desire for novelty is al- 
ways present in the human mind, and 
the surprise feature in the design of, say 
linoleums or lighting fixtures or anything 
else, undoubtedly has good temporary 
selling value as well, and undoubtedly 
acts as a powerful tonic to designers. 
The danger has been that much of the 
““modernistic”’ furniture and decorations 
that have been shown in magazines and 
exhibitions has had the effect of blinding 
people to the really beautiful and serious 
work done in Paris and elsewhere. In 
architecture, for instance, many think 
that the four motifs which a brilliant 
writer has described as “the up-and- 
down, the zigzag, the golly-wobble and 
the streak of lightning” are the begin- 
ning and end of modernism, just as some 
still suppose that the Nude Descending 
a Staircase is the sum total of modern 
art, and they remain oblivious to the 
great principles of fresh thought, clear 
color, and clean surfaces which embody 
the main efforts of the best designers. 

In the confused state of mind in 
which many designers find themselves at 


*The text of this article is based upon an address delivered at the dedication of the Massachusetts 


School of Art, Boston. 
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DINING ROOM FROM THE WENTWORTH-GARDNER HOUSE AT 
PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ROOM FROM PHILADELPHIA NOW IN THE AMERICAN WING 


The element of recognition leads to the preference many people have for antiques. 
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CHAIR, TABLE, AND LAMP IN CONSERVATORY 
DESIGNED BY JOSEPH URBAN, NEW YORK 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
es WOMAN’S BEDROOM DESIGNED BY JOSEPH WELLBORN ROOT, CHICAGO 


The element of surprise or even shock is illustrated in the vogue of the “‘modernistic.’ 
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Courlesy Saks and Company, New York 


COSTUME MANNIKIN BY ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


The desire for novelty is alwa 
edly has good temporary sell 
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ys present in the human mind and the surprise feature undoubt- 
ing value and acts as a powerful tonic in creating of new design. 
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DESIGNED BY SIMON GATE BY CLAUDIUS LINOSSIER 


Couriesy of Best and Company, New York 
COSTUME MANNIKINS BY SIEGEL, OF NEW YORK 
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PERFUME BOTTLES DESIGNED BY C. LEONARD PFEIFFER 


PERFUME BOTTLES AND BOXES DESIGNED BY PFEIFFER 


Substantial increases in sales follow improved designs in packaging all sorts of materials. 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WROUGHT-IRON GATE, STYLE OF LOUIS XV 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
LOUIS XVI LIBERATOR, RED ON WHITE, COPPERPLATE LINEN PRINT 


France has evidenced practice in the essentials of artistic design throughout centuries. 
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present, the danger of losing a sense of 
values becomes imminent. Reactions 
against mere prettiness too often lead to 
a certain over-smartness which em- 
phasizes a feeling of contempt for con- 
vention at the expense of those agree- 
able qualities of design that have en- 
deared themselves to the public eye in 
all the past. The present excursions 
that all branches of art are taking into 
the realm of what, for want of a better 
name, is known as modernism illustrate 
the importance of keeping accepted 
standards in mind, no matter how fresh 
the treatment of a given subject may be. 

The only way to judge of the financial 
value of beauty is to take a long-term 
view of the progress of countries that 
have striven consistently for a high ar- 
tistic standard. Such a country is 
France, where everything the country 
produces, whether textiles, porcelain, 
ships, locomotives, or architecture, evi- 
dences long practice in the essentials of 
artistic design. For hundreds of years 
France has been the most prosperous 
country in Europe and her verdicts on 
painting, fashions, architecture, and all 
branches of art are much respected. 

The principal difficulty of American 
industrial designers compared with for- 
eigners is their handicap of Puritanical 
conscience which leads them to seek an 
unattainable perfection at the expense 
of a free spirit of joyousness in the work 
itself. To such the advice of the old 
teacher in South Wind comes to my mind. 
He said: “Delve deeply; not too deeply 
into the past, for it may make you 
derivative; nor yet into yourself—it will 
make you introspective. Delve into the 
living world and strive to bind yourself 
to its movement by a chain of your own 
welding. Once that contact is estab- 
lished, you are unassailable. Externalize 
yourself!” 

Designers are human and enjoy ap- 
plause as much as musicians. We al- 
ready have high-grade designers who 
work in practical anonymity as far as 
the public is concerned. If their work 
were applauded more, or their names 
given more publicity, they would be 
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greatly encouraged. The public likes to 
know the names of baseball players and 
radio announcers and sometimes even of 
artists, provided their work is of a spec- 
tacular sort, but is not curious about 
those whose unseen toil is shaping the 
destinies of the industries in whose 
prosperity the very welfare of the nation 
may be involved. 

Reactions occur in definite cycles. 
The history of art reveals, for each style, 
a sequence of steps, or phases of a cycle; 
each style has gone through periods of 
primitive virility, then perfected flower- 
ing, followed by decadence into pretti- 
ness, preciosity and undue regard for 
mere technique, succeeded in turn by 
awakenings of harshness, angularity, and 
recurrence to the primitive. We are 
passing now through one of the latter 
periods, evidenced by the vogue of hewn 
wooden beams and knot-hole pine in our 
houses, hammer marks on wrought iron, 
and angular design in architecture; but 
it would be difficult to prove that the 
productions of the harsher periods have 
had the permanent value that belongs to 
more refined work. 

The prevalence of machine-made de- 
sign is another problem that reaches all 
sorts of commodities. There are even 
machines whose object is to imitate the 
imperfections of hand-work or bore 
wormholes in furniture. In many ways 
quantity-production designs are ex- 
tremely useful, and susceptible of genu- 
ine artistic merit, provided a_ high 
standard is maintained, but the artist’s 
answer to this gospel of the machine-age 
is to say that looking back for a thou- 
sand years, the only things that remain 
of value are the creative works of those 
who were not business men but who have 
worked for the joy of working, and I 
believe that the only real reward, finan- 
cial or otherwise, comes to the nation 
that sets a high standard of intrinsic 
beauty for its products. 

It is, and will befor decades to come, the 
serious task of industry to enlist the sig- 
nificance of beauty as the leading factor 
in industrial art products, and notably 
in those manufactured in quantity. 


: MUSEUM 
ACCESSIONS 


FAMILLE ROSE DISH WITH BATS AND PEACHES 
FROM THE YUNG CHENG PERIOD IN CHINA 


One of the generous gift of porcelains presented to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art in accordance with the wish of 
Worcester R. Warner, this dish is one of a pair painted in 
enamel colors of the famille rose. The peaches appearing 
in the design stand for long life and the bats for happiness. 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
HENRY BENBRIDGE PORTRAIT OF MRS. SIMONS 


This recent acquisition of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is the work of the successful 
portrait painter who studied under Pompeo Batoni and Anton Rafael Mengs. Benbridge 
painted in Norfolk, Charleston, and Philadelphia. This portrait shows strong characteri- 
zation, fine drawing, heavy shadows, skillful handling of stuffs, and peculiar brownish tonality. 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE MRS. DANIEL DE SAUSSURE BACOT 


Morse is, of course, well known as the inventor of the telegraph but is not so well known’as 
an important portrait painter. He studied under Washington Allston and Benjamin West 
and, in spite of his desire to devote himself to historical compositions, was successful as 
a portraitist. This painting shows brilliantly the more exquisite side of Morse’s portraiture. 
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“RAGINI LALITA,” RAJPUT PAINTING 


THE FOGG ART MUSEUM 


The paintings reproduced here are two of four, dating from about 1600. They repre- 
sent emotional characterizations of the Indian musical modes (Ragas and Raginis). 
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“HINDOLA KI RAGINI TORI,” RAJPUT PAINTING 


THE FOGG ART MUSEUM 


The term Rajput relates to that section of Northwest India east of the Indus River. 
These form an important study of Indian mural decoration in magnificent color schemes. 
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DETAIL FROM A CHINESE PAINTING OF THE EARLY SUNG DYNASTY 


After having been successively owned by many distinguished collectors and private offices 
or departments of the Chinese government within the past thousand years, an important 
Chinese scroll painting of the Sung period (A.D. 960-1279) has become a permanent pos- 
session of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is the gift of Dr. Denman W. Ross and has 
been added to the Museum collection that bears his name. The subject of the scroll is an 
historical event, the collating of the Chinese classics ordered in the year 556 A.D. by the 
Emperor Wen-hsuan of the Northern Ch’i Dynasty for the use of the heir apparent. This 
was a troublous time in China with unrest and feuds held in check by the semi-barbaric 
ruler of Tartar extraction. Under his direction the collation of some three thousand texts 
was carried out by twelve scholars and the importance to China of this event was ac- 
knowledged in painting and literature for centuries. The Museum painting has been dated 
by Kojiro Tomita, Keeper of Chinese and Japanese art in the Museum, as of the early Sung 
Dynasty. The painting was probably inspired by the work of one who flourished at the 
time of the collation. The original work has disappeared but in the Museum painting are 
undoubtedly preserved the comparatively accurate picture of the personages at work and 
of the costumes worn by them in the sixth century. Quite aside from the subject matter 
and its superb delineation, the painting bears witness to the deep regard in which important 
works of art were held in China. Numerous seals of offices and of private collectors appear 
on the scroll, together with various comments on the painting. A high official and good 
scholar writing beside the painting in 1182 commends the subject and its execution and fol- 
lows with praise for the deed of collation. Another commends the courage of scholars in a 
trying time, and a fourth, also dated 1182, is the comment of a famous poet, Lu Wu (1125— 
1209), in which he condemns the barbarians of the Northern Ch’i for aspiring to learning. 
And a fifth, Hsieh O, writing at the same time, compares the collation of texts during the 
Northern Ch’i with the destruction of books in the Ch’in Dynasty (B.C. 255-207)—the two 
régimes of uncivilized peoples.. The painting is perfectly preserved, though somewhat worn 
and faded as it is painted on silk with flat colors and black. Its excellent preservation has 
been possible only because the painting has been prized throughout the centuries and sub- 
jected only to the most careful handling. This almost personal regard for works of art in 
China and Japan contrasts strikingly with the attitude in the West, where works of art have 
for the most part been preserved by mere chance, not by conscious intent, nor from a sense 
of their preciousness. This important acquisition is installed in the Chinese painting gallery. 
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FAMILLE VERTE VASE WITH MULTIPLE FAMILLE VERTE VASE WITH FIGURES 
PANEL DECORATION IN RELIEF 


The Worcester B. Warner Collection of the Cleveland Museum of Art has been further 
enriched by several important pieces. The beaker on the left, of baluster form, is one 
of a pair painted with famille verte enamels of Ch’ing times. The painted decoration is 
divided into panels by lines of pale aubergine. Foremost in the collection is the large 
vase of the Kang Hsi period at the right. Figures and other adjuncts in high relief 
illustrate scenes from Chinese religion and philosophy. Typical in workmanship of the 
best of the period, the vase is of fine white porcelain, with an opaque white glaze. 
The colors, unsurpassed in purity and intensity, are supplied by transparent enamels. 
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JOHN C. JOHANSEN PORTRAIT OF FERNANDO CARTER 


The Syracuse Museum of Art is fortunate in having received, as a gift from Mrs. Marcelle 
Higgins of Boston, this fine portrait of her brother, Fernando Carter, Director of the Mu- 
seum for twenty years, who died on July sixteenth, after a long illness. Mr. Carter was born 
and had his early training as an artist in Boston. To quote the Museum’s tribute: “In- 
tensely creative in his point of view, Mr. Carter built for Syracuse an outstanding collec- 
tion of paintings exclusively by representative American artists—the first of its kind in 
the United States. And this, lest we forget, at a time when American art was far outranked 
by European art in public opinion. And in the permanent gallery of the Museum, filled 
with the beauty that he had achieved, his funeral services were held. The old order changeth; 
but upon his desk a favorite volume of Maeterlinck was found—a page turned down: ‘Noth- 
ing of beauty dies without having purified something. Nor can aught of beauty be lost. 
Let us not be afraid of sowing it along the road.’ And this was his simple creed.” 
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DEALING WITH LOCAL ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


LEILA MECHLIN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art 
ARMOR Re ay TO 
BERNHARD VON EIMAR, 


GERMAN, 1580 


This’suit, from the collection of the 

Duke of Anhalt, is lent to the Exhibi- 

tion of Arms and Armor at the 

Metropolitan Museum by Clarence 
Mackay. 
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Professor Paul H. 
PAUL H. GRUMMANN Grummann, Western 
MADE DIRECTOR Representative of 
SOCIETY oF the American Fed- 
LIBERAL ARTS eration of Arts and 
Director of the 
School of Fine Arts at the University of 
Nebraska, has accepted the directorship 
of the Society of Liberal Arts in Omaha. 
Professor Grummann, who has been 
with the University since 1900, is a 
native of Indianapolis, where he re- 
ceived his preliminary training, graduat- 
ing from Indiana University in 1896 and 
receiving his A.M. degree in 1900. His 
first teaching position was at Butler 
University, from which he resigned to 
accept a position in the Manual Train- 
ing High School at Indianapolis. In 
1900 he accepted a call to the University 
of Nebraska, where he served respec- 
tively as adjunct, assistant, associate 
professor of Germanic language, and 
later as professor of modern German 
literature. From 1904 to 1909 he held 
the post of director of the summer ses- 
sion. In 1912 he became Director of the 
School of Fine Arts. In 1918 he was 
made professor of dramatic literature. 
For twenty years he has been chair- 
man of the University convocations, and 
has lectured extensively in galleries and 
over the radio. 

Since 1912 Professor Grummann has 
been Secretary of the Nebraska Art 
Association, which, in cooperation with 
the University, is building up a com- 
prehensive art collection. In 1914 he 
became Western Representative of the 
American Federation of Arts. In this 
capacity he has conducted the Western 
Regional Conferences held in Lincoln, 
Denver, Santa Fe, and Kansas City. 

In addition to a number of textbooks, 
Professor Grummann has published a 
volume on Ibsen and has edited the 
Stephenson Picture Studies. For five 
years he was co-editor of the Journal of 
Germanic Philology, and for ten years 
co-editor of Poet-Lore, to which he con- 
tributed articles on the modern drama. 
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Among the gifts which the University 
has received during the administration 
of Professor Grummann are a group of 
paintings and studies by Walter Shir- 
law, presented by his widow; as well as 
31 copies by the late Carol Beckwith of 
works by the old masters, of incalculable 
value to students, the gift of Mrs. Beck- 
with; Mr. Will Gregg of Hackensack, 
New Jersey, has contributed five paint- 
ings and a large collection of etchings, to 
which he is adding examples from time 
to time; forty-four paintings by J. H. 
Dolph were presented to the University 
by his daughter, Mrs. Florence D. 
Warner; and finally, of utmost impor- 
tance, the University has received the 
F. H. Hall collection of paintings by 
American artists, together with a gener- 
ous endowment for purchases. 

During the directorship of Professor 
Grummann the enrollment in the classes 
of the School of Fine Arts has increased 
from 250 to 7,000, and the departments 
of painting, design, music and drama 
have been remarkably built up. But of 
even greater significance is the influence 
which has emanated from the University 
through its graduate students, the ideals 
upheld and the emphasis placed on the 
correlation of the arts. The University 
of Nebraska is outstanding in its recog- 
nition of the fine arts as a factor in edu- 
cation and developing cultural life. 

The new building to be occupied by 
the Society of Liberal Arts is known as 
the Joslyn Memorial (designed by John 
and Alan MacDonald), and is the gift of 
Mrs. Sarah Joslyn, of Omaha, in memory 
of her husband. It will house not only 
works of art, but the finest expressions 
in the field of music and drama, and, for 
the special benefit of the latter, provides 
a beautiful auditorium seating 1,500. 
The design of this building is unique. It 
is one story in height, with solid walls, a 
pillared entrance pavilion or vestibule, 
and a central court or patio. There will 
be ten galleries surrounding the patio. 
On a lower level there are to be rows of 
offices for the Director and his staff, and 
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for the use of organizations which will 
make this building their home. In addi- 
tion to the auditorium, adaptable as a 
theatre, there will be a lecture room 
for the use of smaller groups. 

Professor Grummann assumed _his 
new duties in Omaha on the 15th of 
July. As a lecturer, an executive and a 
lover of art in all fields: he will un- 
doubtedly be able to organize the work 
at the Joslyn Memorial on a broad and 
permanent basis, so that as an art 
center it will become widely influential 
and of outstanding importance. 

It should be a great gratification to 
officers and members of the American 
Federation of Arts that, in spite of his 
new duties, Professor Grummann con- 
sents to remain the Federation’s west- 
ern representative. Best wishes go 
with him in his new and still broader 
field of activity, as well as congratula- 
tions to the Society of Liberal Arts for 


securing his valuable services. L. M. 
“The urge for beauty 

THE ART is penetrating our in- 
INSTITUTE OF dustrial life more and 
CHICAGO more,” says a writer 


in the Art Institute 
of Chicago News Letter. “A short time 
ago New York City held a competition 
for the purpose of securing a waste, or 
litter can, to be installed in the streets, 
which should be a thing of beauty as well 
as of utility. The first prize was won by 
James Herman of the Art Institute of 
Chicago school. Now we hear of a com- 
petition for putting the ugly elevated 
steel water tank on the shelf and erecting 
something aesthetically satisfactory in 
its place. This competition has just 
ended and the prize winners been an- 
nounced. The first prize, $2,000, was 
won: by Eugene Voita, of Chicago; the 
second prize, $1,000, was awarded to 
F, D. Chapman and C. M. Goldman, 
Associated, Evanston, Illinois; and the 
third prize, $500, to Howard W. Vader 
of Chicago. These prize winners are all 
graduates and undergraduates of the 
Armour Institute of Technology, whose 
architectural school is in the Art Insti- 
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tute buildmg. The competition was 
sponsored by the Chicago Bridge and 
Iron Works. The winning designs, to- 
gether with twenty-two of the leading 
designs submitted: in competition, were 
exhibited in the balcony ‘of Burnham 
Library of Architecture. 

The regular Summer School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago opened on June 
29 to continue for six weeks. Subjects 
included in the curriculum are arts and 
crafts; costume design; outdoor paint- 
ing; still life painting; head drawing 
from life; poster design; modeling; 
decorative. design. and color organiza- 
tion; figure sketching and advanced life 
drawing; textile crafts; interior decora- 
tion; advanced composition; illustra- 
tion; elementary design; lettering; and 
teacher training. 

The Art Institute’s nearly 20,000 
members will each receive 12 free coupon 
tickets for admission to the Goodman 
Theatre during the entire season 1931- 
32. There will be six plays given during 
the season. The plays will be produced 
by a selected group of the most gifted 
and advanced students of the Goodman 
School of Theatre Arts, and will be 
staged under the direction of Maurice 
Gnesin, head of the Dramatic Depart- 
ment. Coupons will also be issued for 
Children’s' Saturday matinees, each 
coupon good for a discount of 25 cents 
on the regular tickets purchased for 75 
cents and $1.00. 

The Chicago Art Institute features 
regularly one-man shows. Among those 
held during the summer season were 
paintings by the Baer Brothers, Ivan 
Le Lorraine Albright, Anita Willetts 
Burham, Carol Lou Burnham, Daven- 
port Griffen, Beatrice Levy, Constantine 
Pougialis, W.. Vladimir Rousseff and 
Frederick Tellander, and decorative arts 
by Edgar Miller. 

A loan exhibition of paintings from 
the collection of Oscar F. Mayer of 
Chicago, shown publicly for the -first 
time, was also set forth. It consisted of 
nineteen canvases by members of the 
contemporary French school. This ex- 
hibition was arranged by Carter H. 
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Harrison, who recently presented to the 
Art Institute of Chicago forty prints by 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 


According to are- 
cent Bulletin of the 
Akron Art Institute, 
there is, in spite of 
the financial depression, considerable 
activity there in the field of art. For 
the eighth successive year the Institute 
has given Akron people an opportunity 
to see what might be termed a cross- 
section of art in Akron—an exhibition of 
the work of Akron artists and crafts- 
men. 

From the middle of May to the middle 
of June, an exhibition of work done in 
the Art Department of the University of 
Akron was set forth in the Institute. 

A notable exhibition during the past 
year was of “Art in Relation to the 
Rubber Industry.” Commenting on this 
exhibition, the editor of “The Rubber 
Age” said: 

“Art- and beauty of design is so 
seldom associated with the common- 
place articles of commerce and trade 
that it comes somewhat as an agreeable 
surprise to know that rubber articles of 
daily use can be manufactured in such 
artistic form as to win the appreciation 
of such organizations as the Akron Art 
Institute. It is also fitting that the first 
exhibit of artistic rubber products 
should be inaugurated in Akron, the 
center of the domestic industry. 

“While America, which has enjoyed 
the reputation of producing high quality 
rubber products, has been slow to give 
them recognition by featuring displays, 
exhibits and the like, the European 
manufacturing countries have taken ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to show 
their rubber goods at expositions and 
merchandising fairs, such as those held 
periodically at Lyons and Leipzig. The 
Rubber Growers’ Association of London 
has been particularly active in this re- 
gard and has exhibited throughout the 
British Isles on every possible occasion. 

“Aside from the permanent exhibit 
now in the National Museum in Wash- 
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ington, which only covers the subject of 
the manufacture of rubber goods in a 
general way, the present exhibit at the 
Akron Art Institute is the first in 
America to feature the artistic develop- 
ments in the industry.” 


Fifty thousand bill- 

MR. DELANO __ boards, according to 

ON BILLBOARDS: report, were de- 

stroyed in California 
in two weeks during the past summer. 
Throughout the country the feeling 
against this form of advertising is 
steadily growing. But it is still a vexa- 
tious question, involving large sums of 
money and private as well as public 
rights. The following statement by 
Mr. F. A. Delano, President of the 
American Civic Association and Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of 
Arts, printed in Circe Comment, is, there- 
fore, of peculiarly timely and significant 
interest : 

“My idea of fairness is that a man 
should not pretend to be friendly and 
sympathetic with another man’s view if 
he is in fact hostile to those views. That 
is my position in respect to outdoor ad- 
vertising. I have never yet seen an 
outdoor advertising sign which by any 
stretch of the imagination could be con- 
sidered beautiful, or picturesque, or an 
aid to the appearance of the city or 
landscape. I admit that in an industrial 
section surrounded by factory buildings, 
the advertising signs do not create much 
injury because the general appearance 
is about as bad as it can be. Even then, 
I would rather see well-designed build- 
ings and structures unmarred by ad- 
vertising signs. 

“Outdoor advertising, if it is to at- 
tract the eye and arrest attention, must 
be completely out of harmony with the 
surroundings. It must be blatant. It 
must be garish. We had a good example 
of a sign of this kind in Washington 
during the Community Chest drive. 
Through some error in judgment, or 
lack of appreciation, the advertising 
group authorized a sign to be put at the 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, blanketing 
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a part of the Treasury Building, one of 
the finest buildings in Washington. Of 
course, such a sign would not be toler- 
ated except for a very short time, and as 
a concession to the Community Chest 
effort. The basis on which the sign told 
its story was that it was so blatant, so 
garish, so shocking to any lover of 
architecture, that the passerby could 
not help but see it. As I am giving my 
own time and services in connection 
with the development of Washington 
and the protection of its natural and 
created beauties, I cannot see how I can 
be in favor of. outdoor advertising. I 
would rather come out in the open and 
tell you this than to pussyfoot and pre- 
tend that outdoor advertising could be 
done inoffensively or unobjectionably. 
“Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, the well- 
known Englishman who has been visit- 
ing this country lately, was taken at 
night to the top of a high building over- 
looking Broadway, and asked if he did 
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not think the outlook was beautiful. 
He replied that he might think it was 
beautiful if he could not read; and I 
suppose if the signs had been in Chinese 
characters they might have excited his 
curiosity. The fact that they were in a 
language he could read naturally of- 
fended his senses, and that is one of the 
difficulties about the outdoor sign busi- 
ness. Now that the lighting feature has 
been added, they have become offensive 
by night as well as by day.” 


Announcement has 
been received from 
Los Angeles of the 
appointment of 
Harry Muir Kurtzworth as Curator of 
Art at the Los Angeles Museum. Mr. 
Kurtzworth, who was formerly director 
of the Kansas City Art Institute, is the 
first to occupy this position, and his ap- 
pointment evidences the purpose of the 
Los Angeles Museum to extend its 
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activities in this particular field. Mr. 
William Preston Harrison, who has 
made notable gifts of paintings to the 
Museum, is honorary Curator of Art 
and Miss Louise Upton is Assistant 
Curator of Art. The Museum includes 
among its permanent collections the 
Harrison Gallery of American Oil Paint- 
ings, the Harrison Collection of French 
Art, the Museum Collection of Con- 
temporary Paintings, and the General 
Munthe, A. Burlingame Johnson and 
James J. Watson Collections of Chinese 
Ceramics. 

The Los Angeles Museum is at the 
present time in process of enlargement 
and development. Up to the present 
time money has been available for 
building purposes but not for acquisi- 
tions (the reverse of the situation in 
most museums), but being supported by 
the county, bequests and gifts can now 
be devoted to the upbuilding of col- 
lections rather than to upkeep. The 
attendance at the Los Angeles Museum 
is over a million a year, and it serves a 
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community of upwards of two million. 
The new museum building was erected 
at a cost of $3,000,000. In an announce- 
ment recently issued by Mr. Kurtzworth 
it is stated that the situation in Los 
Angeles calls for a definite plan to meet 
the art needs of the city, not only as the 
expression of a most active, creative, pro- 
fessional community but as an impor- 
tant factor in developing a wider use of 
the arts in everyday life. The art col- 
lections of the Museum are, therefore, 
being assembled on a plan of practical 
inspirational value, which means that 
as fast as possible they will cover the 
whole field of man’s art activity. 

The city of Los Angeles has lately 
acquired on the recommendation of the 
Mayor, John C. Porter, and through the 
instrumentality of the Municipal Art 
Commission, two paintings by Kathryn 
W. Leighton, of Indians, a desert paint- 
ing by J. L. O'Hagan, and a painting 
entitled “Oaks at San Ysidro” by 
Benjamin C. Brown, all California art- 
ists. For a municipality thus to function 
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as an art patron is bound to stimulate 
local art. 

Ralph Stackpole, a San Francisco 
sculptor, has been commissioned to make 
two monumental sculptures for the 
decoration of the facade of the Stock 
Exchange Building designed by J. R. 
Miller and T. L. Pflueger. 

At the Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego from June 6 to September 8 was 
held the Sixth Annual Exhibition of 
Works by Southern California Artists, 
paintings in oil and water color, and 
sculpture—171 exhibits in all. 

The Palos Verdes Community Arts 
Association held during August at the 
Public Library and Art Gallery an In- 
ternational Exhibition of Prints, as- 
sembled by the Print Makers Society of 
California. 


Mrs. Murray S. Dan- 
forth (Helen Met- 
calf) has been elected 
to the presidency of 
the Rhode Island 
School of Design, succeeding the late 
Mrs: Gustav Radeke. Announcing this 
appointment, the Bulletin of the Rhode 
Island School of Design says: “Mrs. 
Danforth brings to her task of moulding 
the great institution a keen interest, 
great enthusiasm, and a breadth of 
vision which augurs well for the days to 
come. . By temperament and ex- 
perience she is familiar and sympathetic 
with public affairs and institutions, and 
is not only concerned with holding fast 
to those traditions which relate to exist- 
ing conditions, but reinterpreting them 
in such a way as to meet the conditions 
of the days ahead.” 

To this number of the Bulletin L. 
Earle Rowe, Director of the Museum, 
contributed an appreciation of Mrs. 
Radeke as a collector of paintings, stress- 
ing especially her openness of mind and 
catholicity of taste. Her contributions 
to the classical collections were reviewed 
sympathetically by Stephen B. Luce. 

As a supplement to this Bulletin was 
printed in full an account of the exer- 
cises in remembrance of the late Presi- 
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dent, Eliza Greene Radeke, held in the 
Memorial Hall, Providence, on May 12, 
at which the principal speakers were the 
President of Brown University, Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour, and Henry W. 
Kent, Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. A very charming re- 
production was given of a photograph of 
Mrs. Radeke in the garden of her home 
at 92 Prospect Street. Mr. Kent in his 
address not only paid high tribute to 
Mrs. Radeke, but reviewed briefly the 
museum development in America which 
took place during her term of office and 
with which she kept in close touch and 
step. 

During the months of July and 
August there were shown in the current 
exhibition rooms of the Museum paint- 
ings, water colors and drawings from 
Mrs. Radeke’s collection; and in a large 
adjoining gallery a selected group of 
pieces from her collection of early 
American furniture was on view. But, 
as it has been truly said, to appreciate 
the catholicity of her interest and the 
fine discrimination of her taste it would 
be necessary to traverse the whole 
Museum, as for many years she gave 
generously and continuously to every 
department thereof, and there is no 
room in the Museum in which her bene- 
faction is not manifest. 


The July exhibition 
at the State Art Mu- 
seum in Santa Fe in- 
cluded a very attrac- 
tive alcove of wood carvings and batiks 
by Georgio and Yolande Belloli, and 
three copper Madonnas in the manner 
of the fifteenth century by Desiderio 
Settignano and Antonio Rossellino, hand 
chiseled“ by the Italian sculptor, Pro- 
fessor Cornelio Ghiretti, an exhibitor at 
the last International Exhibition in 
Venice. Another alcove contained thirty 
drawings and water colors of unusual 
merit by Adelaide C. Law. 

Preceding this exhibition, a collection 
of twenty-eight recent paintings by 
Joseph Henry Sharp was shown, mostly 


work done during a recent sojourn in 
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Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands. 
These included landscapes, marines, 
flowers and figure paintings. Two of 
these works were reproduced in a recent 
number of El Palacio, one a marine, the 
other a flower study. Eugené Shonnard 
and Clare Dieman at the same time 
showed recent works in sculpture. 

The Museum of Northern Arizona at 
Flagstaff opened on July 15 its Third 
Annual Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
by Arizona Artists. 


In an address. en- 


ART AS titled ‘“The Archi- 

A HOBBY tect’s Opportunity— 

A. Layman’s View” 

before. the Annual Convention of 


the American Institute of. Architects 
at. San Antonio, later published in 
the Carnegie Magazine, Dr. Frederick 
P. Keppel, President .of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and. First 
Vice-President. of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, splendidly empha- 
sized the value of art to the average 
citizen, advocating its adoption as a 
hobby. “There is a close relationship,” 
he said, “between the arts on the one 
hand and the education of adults on the 
other:”’ adding, “‘the architect is of all 
men best qualified to bring this rela- 
tionship out from the realm of theory 
into the realm of reality. He can do so 
both by precept and by example.” 
“Perhaps the best way to educate the 
adult,” he continued, “is never to 
mention the word ‘education’ at all. 
We become self-conscious about being 
educated, but we ride a hobby, once we 
have mounted it, without embarrass- 
ment and with joy in our hearts.” 
“The adult,” he reminded his hear- 
ers, “is a person with a job, who comes 
to the task of increasing his store of 
wisdom at the end of a day’s work. 
There may be a few who have the tireless 
energy to tackle a dull subject night 
after night under these circumstances. 
For the majority of us, however, the 
only chance of sticking at an additional 
task long enough to draw dividends is to 
provide an element of enthusiasm and 
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excitement. . . . I venture to say that 
the great field, the potential realm, for _ 
providing continued excitement and 
thereby continued stimulation for the 
mature mind is the realm of the arts. 
So far as literature and music are con- 
cerned, this is fairly well appreciated 
and understood, as well perhaps as any- 
thing is appreciated and understood in 
adult education.’ As a nation, however, 
Dr. Keppel maintains that we have no 
conception of the place the spatial arts 
can. be made to play in normal human 
life, and that the architect is the pre- 
destined, the inevitable leader of his fel- 
low-citizens. 

“Tt is most important,” he says, “to 
get it into people’s heads that training 
and using and enjoying a sense of beauty 
is just as much an opportunity and 
privilege for the male as for the female.” 
The architect is usually of this gender 
and in the practice of his profession has 
the respect of his community. “He 
does: not merely talk about art; he 
creates it. * 

“The practice of an art even in a 
clumsy and halting way is not only the 
surest road to an appreciation of what 
others have done, but is worth while in 
and of> itself,’ Dr. Keppel declares. 

“And when once the hobby 
reaches the stage of the exercise of a 
skill, it is of all activities the surest to 
provide stimulation for the mature 
HiGITIG se sae? 


The Cincinnati Art 


A NOTABLE Museum devoted a 
EXHIBITION good portion of its 
WELL USED July Bulletin to an 


article on the Gains- 
borough Exhibition held during the 
month of May. It is a notable fact in 
connection with this exhibition that 
ten of the canvases included belong in 
Cincinnati, either in public or private 
collections. The fact that so many 
Gainsboroughs are owned in Cincinnati 
was one of the reasons for holding the 
exhibition. An important feature of this 
exhibition were the original drawings by 
Gainsborough. Mr. Henry Schniewind, 
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Jr., lent his entire collection of twenty- 
one, and has allowed them to remain in 
the Museum until the first of October. 
Portraits of Mrs. Philip Thicknesse and 
Viscount Downe are now permanently 
installed in the Emery Gallery. The ex- 
hibition was visited by 23,465 people, 
many of them from out of town, includ- 
ing the directors of some of the leading 
museums. Forty-six clubs and 115 
school classes went to see the exhibition. 
One hundred and fifty-two gallery talks 
and lectures were given by members of 
the staff. Twenty-six clubs met at the 
Museum for luncheons or dinners, and 
over 2,300 people patronized the mu- 
seum restaurant during the month of 
May. These figures represent the larg- 
est attendance the Cincinnati Museum 
has ever had in one month. The hand- 
some catalogue, of which nearly 500 
copies were sold at the time of the ex- 
hibition, and orders for which are still 
coming in from Europe and America, 
was printed in Cincinnati by a local 
firm. Another feature of the exhibition 
was the preparation of a set of six post- 
cards-of Gainsboroughs owned in Cin- 
cinnati, with an introductory leaflet. 
Evidencing the value of cooperation, it 
should be stated that grateful ac- 
knowledgment is made in the Bulletin 
to the Cincinnati newspapers for their 
aid, to the Cincinnati Street Railway 
Company which carried notices in its 
street cars, and to the stores, banks and 
hotels which displayed in conspicuous 
places the posters of the exhibition. 
“Such cooperation as this,” says Mr. 
Siple, the Director, “is necessary and 
valuable, for people must have some 
way of finding out what is going on at 
the Museum.” Furthermore, the furni- 
ture shown in connection with this ex- 
hibition was lent by Cincinnati collec- 
tors, and friends of the Museum pro- 
vided flowers for the galleries which 
added a note of color and charm through- 
out the month of May. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee 
arranged for the refreshments that were 
served at the opening of the Gains- 
borough Exhibition, and Madame Feo- 


dorova provided the eighteenth century 
ballet which preceded the opening of the 
galleries. It is through such coopera- 
tion and such excellent planning that an 
exhibition of this sort attains the highest 
usefulness. 


The American Civic 


CIVIC ART Association an- 
AND CITY nounced in a recent 
PLANNING bulletin its accept- 


ance of the invita- 
tion of Detroit and Ann Arbor to hold 
its Fifth Annual Traveling Convention 
in the Detroit region. This meeting will 
take place from October 5 to 8, and ar- 
rangements are being made to visit 
Wayne County highways where so much 
has been accomplished in planting and 
erection of public service structures. A 
trip will be made to the Bloomfield 
District, including the Cranbrook School 
for boys and girls, built on the George 
Booth estate. The buildings are unu- 
sually lovely, and the architect has re- 
ceived a prize for the excellence of their 
design. A trip will be made to Grosse 
Pointe, where the most is made of the 
frontage on Lake St. Clair to develop 
communities of charming homes. A 
boat trip and a visit to the Canadian 
side are among the events scheduled. 
On the last day the delegates will be 
taken via Dearborn and Greenfield 
Village to Ann Arbor, where the local 
committee is planning an interesting 
evening. Subjects for discussion include 
Regional Plans; State Planning, national 
and local parks (pictures of Isle Royale 
will be shown), architectural control of 
private buildings, roadside improvement 
and home gardens. 

The National Conference on City 
Planning was held in Rochester, June 
22 to 24. The following account of this 
meeting is taken from Civic Comment, 
published by the American Civic Asso- 
ciation: “Many thought-producing pa- 
pers were read and thrown open for dis- 
cussion. Harland Bartholomew, Presi- 
dent of the Conference, analyzed the 
progress of city planning to date, pointed 
out its achievements, its failures and its 
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possibilities. A German moving picture 
on City Planning, which was brought 
back from Europe by Harold Butten- 
heim, was shown and is now the property 
of the National Conference on City 
Planning. A number of the delegates 
present at the 1931 Conference had at- 
tended the 1910 Conference held in 
Rochester twenty-one years before. The 
trip around the city disclosed many 
comfortable residence neighborhoods, 
few two-family, no row houses and no 
slums. Many luxuriant gardens were 
noted, and the parkway with its excellent 
planting of native shrubs and vines 
elicited favorable comment. The new 
buildings of the University of Rochester 
present a dignified appearance and bear 
that basic mark of good design, fine 
proportion and scale. As they become 
attached to the soil by vines, shrubs 
and gardens, the complete picture will 
give to the campus the distinction of 
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orderly planning and permanence. Ma- 
jor Carey H. Brown, formerly of the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission in Washington, is now Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Rochester Civic 
Improvement Association and, with a 
distinguished local committee, was re- 
sponsible for the excellent arrangements 
to care for the delegates.” 


The popular interest 


AT THE aroused by the ex- 
METROPOLITAN hibition of over three 
MUSEUM hundred rare old en- 


gravings relating to 
American history which filled the gal- 
leries of the Department of Fine Arts in 
the Library of Congress from December, 
1930, to May, 1931, suggested an ex- 
hibition of a portion of the collection 
this summer in the galleries of the 
Metropolitan Museum. This extra- 
ordinary collection, owned by the Mabel 
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Brady Garvan Institute of American 
Arts and Crafts of Yale University, will 
eventually find its permanent home in 
the art museum at Yale. 

The selection of the hundred and 
nineteen prints now being shown at the 
Museum was made by a difficult pro- 
cess of elimination. In view of the 
forthcoming exhibition of the portraits 
of our first President, Washington 
portraits, though a very strong part of 
the Garvan Collection, were omit- 
ted. Endeavor also was made to 
avoid a duplication of many of the 
rarities hanging on the walls of the 
American Wing, to whose inspiration 
this stupendous collection of several 
thousand prints is due. The fact that 
views of New York and other towns are 
on display at the New York Public 
Library made it seem advisable to elim- 
inate such prints so that the limited 
wall space of the Museum print galleries 
could be used for the showing of engrav- 
ings not otherwise readily accessible to 
the public. An interesting short article 
by R. T. H. Halsey on the exhibition 
was~published in the July number of 
the Museum Bulletin. 

This Bulletin also contained an inter- 
esting and delightful article, copiously il- 
lustrated, on the Spring Rain Collection 
of Japanese surimono in the Havemeyer 
Collection by Leslie Richardson; and a 
charming chapter of “Recollections” 
called forth by the portrait of the Rever- 
end Doctor James Melancthon Mathews, 
the first Chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, painted by Henry Inman, 
owned and recently lent to the Museum 
by Judge A. T. Clearwater, himself, the 
Chancellor’s great grandnephew. 

On June 8 there was held at the Metro- 
politan Museum a Memorial Meeting in 
the Lecture Hall in honor of Robert W. 
de Forest, Edward Robinson, Edward 
D. Adams, George F. Baker, and Charles 
W. Gould. The meeting was attended 
by Mrs. de Forest and members of her 
family, Mrs. Edward Robinson, Trus- 
tees of the Museum, and practically its 
entire personnel. Addresses were made 


by William Sloane Coffin, who presided, 


William Church Osborn, Herbert E. 
Winlock, who also read a letter from 
Gisela M.A. Richter, and Henry W. Kent. 

The meeting expressed the sorrow of 
all connected with the Museum at the 
loss of these five valued leaders, but at 
the same time it was pervaded by a 
spirit of pride in their achievements and 
of determination to carry on their work. 
This date will long be a significant anni- 
versary in the annals of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 

For the first time in twenty years the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is having 
a special exhibition of arms and armor. 
This is the Loan Exhibition of European 
Arms and Armor, which occupies the 
gallery of special exhibitions from August 
3 to September 22 and represents the 
best objects which have been assembled 
by American collectors during these 
years. Observation. of the suits ex- 
hibited is a vivid way of studying the 
history of ancient armor and of stimu- 
lating interest in the craft of the worker 
in metal for the armor itself and for its 
romantic, historical, and literary asso- 
ciations. The selection of historical 
suits, rich in English, in Italian, and 
German examples, is noteworthy. Among 
them are the suit worn by Henry Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke and nephew of 
Catharine Parr, sixth and last consort 
of. Henry VIII; the armor of George 
Clifford, Third Earl of Cumberland, 
worn by the Earl upon taking over from 
Sir Henry Lee the office of Queen’s 
Champion for Queen Elizabeth; and the 
armor of Bernhard von Weimar, which, 
according to tradition, was presented by 
Louis XIII of France to that great 
general of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Among the helmets exhibited the two 
beautifully embossed. Milanese burga- 
nets which are the work of the distin- 
guished artist, Philip de Negroli, in 
1540, should be mentioned. Also of 
interest are the excellent examples of 
weapons—particularly polearms, swords, 
and firearms, some of historical interest, 
all of the very finest workmanship. The 
lenders to this exhibition are: Edwin M. 
Berolzheimer, Mrs. Bashford Dean, Miss 
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Harriet M. Dean, G. Diderrich, George 
A. Douglass, W. P. Draper, Mrs. Stuart 
Duncan, Albert Gallatin, Stephen V. 
Grancsay, George F. Harding, The John 
Woodman Higgins Armory, Carl Otto 
v Kienbusch, George Leary, Jr., E. 
Hubert Litchfield, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Theodore Offerman, Stephen H. P. Pell, 
George D. Pratt, William G. Renwick, 
Mrs. Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, George 
Henry Warren, Jr., Alexander McMillan 
Welch, and Joseph E. Widener. 

Five early American portraits pur- 
chased during the past two or three 


years and all coming from Charleston, 


South Carolina, are now on exhibition 
in the Museum for the first time. The 
artists are Jeremiah Theiis, Joseph 
Badger, Henry Benbridge, and Samuel 
F. B. Morse; of these the first three have 
not been represented previously in the 
museum collections. 


Owing to the fact 
HONOLULU ART that various activi- 
SOCIETY ties conducted by 
the Honolulu Art So- 
ciety have been taken over by other in- 
stitutions—its art school by the Art 
Department of the University of Hawaii; 
its circulating collection of pictures and 
reproductions by the Honolulu Academy 
of Arts; its annual exhibition of the work 
of local artists by the Association of 
Honolulu Artists—its seemed at one 
time as though the Society would fade 
out of existence. Instead, however, it 
has become an auxiliary of the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts and has entered new 
fields of usefulness. It retains its Chap- 
ter membership in the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, and arrangements have 
been made recently, at the suggestion of 
the Federation, to send an extra exhi- 
bition from the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts to the Women’s Club of Hilo. It is 
the purpose of the Society to serve ac- 
tively in the capacity of Friends of the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, and a vigor- 
ous appeal for additional membership 
and cooperation to this end has been 
lately issued. . 
Benjamin L. Marx, President of the 
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Honolulu Art Society, has suggested 
that there is a growing appreciation of . 
the Academy in Honolulu and that it is 
already a vital part of the community 
life. “Many of our local residents, 
however, would like to express their ap- 
preciation and to assist the Academy in 
its splendid work,’”? he says, “but no 
way has heretofore been open to them. 
The Friends of the Honolulu Academy 
of Arts, otherwise known as the Hono- 
lulu Art Society, now offers that oppor- 
tunity. The Trustees of the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts have been consulted 
and are in full sympathy with the move- 
ment to. enlarge the Honolulu Art 
Society and have expressed a willing- 
ness to grant special privileges to its 
members.” 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts has a most 
beautiful gallery designed by the late 
Bertram Goodhue in a style very suit- 
able for the purpose, yet suggestive of 
Oriental influence. 


Vancouver, British 

NEW MUSEUM, Columbia, is to have 

VANCOUVER, B.C. a new art gallery 

consisting of exhi- 
bition rooms, library and board room, 
curator’s office, print room, sculpture 
court, two large galleries and two small 
ones. On an upper floor will be a lecture 
room, social room and kitchen, it being 
the hope of the founders that the build- 
ing will be used by art societies. The 
basement will contain a storage place 
for pictures, an unpacking room and 
janitor’s quarters. 

The plan for this gallery had its in- 
ception in 1925, when a small group of 
citizens headed by Mr. H. A. Stone 
offered $100,000 for the purchase of 
paintings if the city of Vancouver would 
erect a gallery at a cost of $50,000 in 
which they might be appropriately 
housed. This was later increased to 
$130,000 and extended to cover the 
erection of the gallery as well as the 
purchase of works of art. The city 
acquired a site for the building in Janu- 
ary, 1931, and the building was com- 
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menced in April of the present year, the 
group of donors accepting a trust to 
erect an art gallery, to place in it the 
nucleus of a collection, and to hand it 
over to the art gallery association for 
administration under the direction of 
the Founders’ Committee. It is inter- 
esting to note among the founders the 
British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany Limited and two. commercial 
firms, as well as individual citizens. 

The building will be ready for occu- 
pancy on September 1, at which time 
paintings purchased by Mr. H. A. Stone 
and Mr. Charles H. Scott in Europe dur- 
ing the past summer. will be displayed. 

The management of the gallery will 
be in the hands of a council of twenty 
members, of whom seventeen will be 
elected annually from the body of the 
Association, the remaining three being 
the Mayor of the city of Vancouver and 
two members of the council of the city 
of Vancouver. 

Loan exhibitions will be held from 
time to time. Extensive educational 
work will be carried on. A reasonable 
portion of the purchase fund will be put 
aside for the acquisition of Canadian art. 

This movement has been fostered for 
the past ten years or more by the British 
Columbia Society of Fine Arts. It 
may have had its inception, however, 
in interest aroused by traveling exhibi- 
tions sent out by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. 


An exhibition of Ital- 
ian art is to be held 
in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, under the joint 
auspices of the Bir- 
mingham Museum and the Birmingham 
Public Library from September 1 to 
November 1. This exhibition was 
planned by the Birmingham Museum 
Association and the Chamber of Com- 
merce more than a year ago. Arrange- 
ments have been made by a committee 
of twenty-four citizens of Birmingham, 
twelve of whom are of Italian birth. 
The Italian Consul at New Orleans 
brought the matter to the attention of 
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the Italian Government, which has 
given generous aid and cooperation. It 
was originally planned to hold the ex- 
hibition during the early part of this 
year, but at the suggestion of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Italy it 
was postponed until September to allow 
more adequate time for its assemblage. 

The Italian Government is sending a 
large collection of Italian works. of art, 
under the personal charge of President 
Fano of, the Confederation of Profes- 
sional Artists-of Rome. This will con- 
tain about 100 oil paintings by con- 
temporary Italian artists, water colors, 
a collection of antique marbles and 
bronzes, ceramics, wrought-iron, etc. 
The Italy America Society will con- 
tribute examples of industrial art; a 
collection of linens, tapestries, embroid- 
eries and laces will be lent by Mrs. 
Gallenga of New York; and a collection 
of potteries is being sent by the Prin- 
cess Borghese. 

This exhibition will include also 
groups in the departments of literature 
and history as well as the arts and crafts, 
and a special feature will be made of 
Italian music. Included in the pro- 
gramme for this exhibition is an histori- 
cal pageant reproducing outstanding 
episodes in Italian history and art— 
such, for instance, as The Wedding of 
Venice to the Sea; Tarantella; Pagliacci, 
from the opera of that name; The Erup- 
tion of Vesuvius; Figures from a Roman 
Urn; The Spirit of Italy. Plans are 
being made also for a series of lectures 
by prominent persons on Italian _his- 
tory, literature and art. 

Birmingham has a very large group 
of Italian citizens. 


A conference on the 

ART CONFERENCE protection and pres- 

IN GREECE ervation of artistic 

and historic monu- 

ments will be held in October next at 

Athens by invitation of the Greek Gov- 

ernment and under the auspices of the 

International Museums Office of the 

International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations. 
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It will be remembered that a confer- 
ence on this subject was held at Rome 
in 1930 under these same auspices. This 
conference concerned itself almost ex- 
clusively with pictures and sculpture, 
and the consideration of the preserva- 
tion of architectural monuments was 
postponed until a later meeting. This 
will be the purpose of the conference at 
Athens. 

This discussion will be under various 
headings, such as legislative provisions 
concerning the protection and preserva- 
tion of monuments of artistic and his- 
torical interest; restoration of monu- 
ments; study of deterioration and dilap- 
idation, as well as restoration upkeep 
and protection; materials to be used in 
the repairing of. visible and invisible 
parts of monuments; the surroundings 
of monuments, protection of sites; the 
utilization of. monuments, with special 
reference to uses which may be danger- 
ous to their safety or incompatible with 
their character; international classifica- 
tion of monuments; creation of an 
international information center in con- 
nection with monuments of artistic 
and historical interest. This necessarily 
brief survey enables one to realize the 
varied nature and importance of the 
work to be undertaken. 


Summer exhibitions 
at the Art Institute 
of Seattle featured 
the work of local artists. These con- 
sisted of oil paintings and water colors 
by leading artists of the Northwest and 
of prints by the Northwest Printmakers 
Association. The permanent collection 
of Japanese and Chinese art treasures 
was also on view during the summer 
months. Chief among the Seattle Art 
Institute’s summer activities was the 
six-weeks art course for children, in- 
cluding painting, drawing, design, model- 
ing, and art appreciation.. More than 
130 were enrolled for these classes which 
met each morning. 

The past year has witnessed the estab- 
lishment of the nucleus of a permanent 
collection for. this institution. Among 
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the acquisitions have been some very 
rare and valuable oriental works of art. 
There have also been notable loans. 
Dr. Richard E. Fuller, the President of 
the Art Institute, and his mother, Mrs. 
Eugene Fuller, have lent from their col- 
lection material sufficient to establish a 
Chinese room. Through the generosity 
of Mr. S. Horiuchi of Seattle the Insti- 
tute has also now a room devoted to 
Japanese art. Mr. Horiuchi’s four small 
daughters have lent their collection of 
Hina dolls for the pleasure of sharing 
them with the children of the city. 
Other gifts included 35 reproductions of 
old and modern masters, a collection of 
138 lantern slides. The Seattle Public 
Library maintains a station of the art 
department at the Institute. There 
have been a succession of changing ex- 
hibitions during the past year, regular 
lectures on subjects of timely interest, 
and widespread educational activities. 
Fifty-seven groups from schools and 
clubs visited the gallery, and the total 
attendance for the year 1930-31 ex- 
ceeded 22,000. 

John Davis Hatch, Jr., the Director, 
attended the annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Arts in Brook- 
lyn, and that of the Association of 
American Museums in Pittsburgh, after 
which he went to Mexico City for a 
brief holiday. 


Honors bestowed on 
American artists by 
foreign nations are 
invariably gratifying 
not only to the re- 
cipients but to all Americans, especially 
those interested in art. Such an honor 
early this year came to George Wharton 
Edwards when his painting, “The Castle 
of Turregano, Spain,” shown at the 
members’ exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design in 1930, was ac- 
quired, through the interest of M. 
Marcel Knecht of Paris, by the Min- 
istry of Beaux-Arts of France for 
the State Collection of the Luxembourg. 
Among other American artists repre- 
sented in the French national collection 


FRANCE HONORS 
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GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 


ACQUIRED BY THE MINISTER OF FINE ARTS OF FRANCE FOR THE STATE MUSEUM COLLECTION 


are Whistler, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
John W. Alexander, Cecilia Beaux, Colin 
Campbell Cooper, Leon Dabo, Thomas 
W. Dewing, Frederick C. Frieseke, 
Walter Gay, Childe Hassam, William 
5. Horton, Henry Salem Hubbell, Jonas 
Lie, MacMonnies, Walter McEwen, Gari 
Melchers, Richard E. Miller, Thornton 
Oakley, Elizabeth Nourse, E. W. Red- 
field, Janet Seudder, William P. Silva, 
Henry O. Tanner. 

George Wharton Edwards, A.N.A., 
was born at Fairhaven, Connecticut, 
and began his artistic career as an illus- 
trator under Charles Parsons, of Harper 
and Brothers. He has also won dis- 
tinction as a writer, having produced 
numerous volumes descriptive of foreign 
places which he has himself illustrated, 
among which mention should be made 
of “Vanished Towers and Chimes of 


“Flanders,” “Holland of Today,” and 


others dealing with Rome, Constanti- 
nople, Spain, Paris and London; and it 


THE CASTLE OF TURREGANO, SPAIN 


would be difficult to say in this instance 
which is the more important—text or 
illustrations. Among the books he has 
illustrated are Austin Dobson’s “Sun 
Dial,” “The Last Leaf’ by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ‘‘Old English Ballads” 
and others. 

Mr. Edwards has exhibited quite 
largely abroad and has received extra- 
ordinary recognition. In 1920 he was 
awarded the Medal of Reconnaissance 
Nationale Belge by Albert, King of the 
Belgians, for “Cathedrals and Towers 
of Flanders”; in 1924 the Cross of 
Chevalier Knight of the Crown of 
Belgium; the Cross of Knight Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in 1925 from the 
Ministre des Beaux-Arts of France for 
paintings of Halls and Cathedrals of 
France, with the Palmes d’Or of the 
Institute of France and the Rosette of 
Officer de Jl’Instruction Publique of 
France; in 1927 the Cross of the Order 
of Isobel of Spain by Alfonso XIII for 
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paintings of Spain; in 1928 the Cross of 
Knight Cavaliere of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy by Victor Emanuel HI 
for paintings of Rome; and bronze and 
silver medals of the American Exposi- 
tions at Buffalo and Charleston. 

He is a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, was 
manager of the art department of 
Collier’s from 1898 to 1903, and of the 
American Bank Note Company since 
1904. Among his well-known works is 
the mural decoration, “Henrik Hudson,” 
in the United States Military Academy. 


The Telfair Acad- 
ART IN emy of Arts and Sci- 
SAVANNAH ences has held dur- 


ing the past year six 
exhibitions. The first, which opened in 
January, 1930, was an exhibition of 
low-priced objects of beauty and utility, 
assembled by the New York Art Center 
for the purpose of showing how, with the 
exercise of taste, really attractive ob- 
jects can be purchased for a dollar or 
less. The local Savannah committee 
supplemented the exhibition by articles 
from Savannah shops, and in keeping 
with the idea of economy reported the 
total expense for this exhibition to have 
been approximately $7. At the same 
time a collection of water colors, etch- 
ings and architectural drawings by 
Charles DuBose, a young Savannahian 
now living in Philadelphia, was shown. 
In quick succession then came an ex- 
hibition given by the Federation of 
Georgia Artists, its Second Annual, 
which after two weeks went on a state 
circuit. In February came an exhibition 
of French paintings of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, lent by the 
Phillip Seligman Galleries of New York. 
In March the exhibition of portraits by 
contemporary American portrait paint- 
ers, assembled by the American Feder- 
ation of Arts, attracted wide and favor- 
able attention. Because of the interest 
shown in this exhibition, a loan exhibi- 
tion of modern portraits owned by 
Savannah citizens has been suggested. 
During April the Southern States Art 
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League’s exhibition occupied all of the 
four upper galleries. The season closed 
with an exhibition arranged and spon- 
sored by the Charleston Sketch Club 
and the Savannah Art Club, which for 
the first time this year exchanged visits. 

Under the initiative of a committee on 
education, night classes in drawing were 
established in the Telfair studios, under 
the direction of Christopher Murphy, 
Jr. Forty-four persons were enrolled. 
The request for these classes came from 
a young man employed in the offices of 
the chief engineer of the Central Rail- 
way, who had been a former student. 
He himself worked up the project. 

The attendance at the Telfair Acad- 
emy during the past year was 12,903. 
Under the direction of Mr. C. J. Rich- 
ards of the Chamber of Commerce, 
visiting delegations of school children 
from the neighboring counties have had 
the privilege of visiting the Academy. 

The permanent collection of paint- 
ings has been increased by five pastels 
by Arthur B. Davies and an oil paint- 
ing by Emma C. Wilkins, a Savannah 
artist, purchased from the Southern 
States Art League’s exhibition, besides 
which the Telfair Academy has received 
several notable exhibits for its textile 
departments from interested and gener- 
ous Savannahians. 

At the request of the President and 
Council of the Telfair Academy, Mr. 
Edward B. Rowan, Director of the 
Little Gallery, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
visited Savannah, after attending the 
Federation’s convention in Brooklyn, 
to advise in regard to its future develop- 
ment, especially along the lines of edu- 
cational work. The Telfair Academy 
is a thoroughly live institution, and is 
entering at the present time upon a new 
era of usefulness. 


The Association of 
Oklahoma Artists, 
with headquarters at 
Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, has lately be- 
come a Chapter of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts. This organization now 
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numbers about seventy-five members 
and is the only state-wide association in 
Oklahoma. The Association held an 
exhibition of members’ works at the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman last 
spring and one at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in May. A meeting 
of the Association was held while the 
exhibition was on view at Norman, at 
which eleven new members were elected. 
Admission is by vote of the entire Asso- 
ciation upon three pictures submitted. 
The Association is planning to hold a col- 
lective exhibition at the State Fair at 
Tulsa in September and at the Okla- 
homa State Fair at Muskogee in Octo- 
ber. At the latter fair, for several years, 
has been shown one of the American 
Federation of Arts’ traveling exhibitions, 
through the instrumentality of the Presi- 
dent of the Association of Oklahoma 
Artists, Mr. R. P. Harrison. For several 


~ years the Association has offered about 


$100 in prizes to be distributed at the 
Muskogee fair. Mrs. Nan Sheets, the 
artist, Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, will be the judge this year, when 
at least 100 pictures will be on view. 


A forecast of national 
art exhibitions for 
Boston, possibly to 
be to some extent 
politically administered, was gathered 
from an address which was given by 
Mayor James M. Curley at a luncheon 
of mid July last, tendered by him in 
honor of the Hungarian painter, Mr. 
de Nagy, who has made the mayoral 
portrait. Turning from his eulogy of the 
distinguished guest, Mr. Curley dis- 
closed that a considerable fund for the 
advancement of art in Boston is soon to 
become available. He said that he ac- 
cepted the view of several art commis- 
sioners and artists present; namely, that 
exhibitions in Boston analogous to 
those of the Corcoran Gallery, the 
Pennsylvania Academy, and the Chi- 
cago Art Institute might properly re- 
ceive income from this fund. 

Since Boston among its many seasonal 
fixtures has no art show of national 
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scope, Mayor Curley’s statement aroused 
live expectancy among his hearers, even 
though he did not at the moment vouch- 
safe details as to the identity of the 
benefactor or the size of the fund in 
prospect. As regards a place for hold- 
ing the proposed exhibitions, the Mayor 
indicated that the Museum of Fine 
Arts, if the expenses were taken care of, 
might be willing to assume the custo- 
dianship of the paintings and sculp- 
tures during their stay in Boston. Other 
speakers made reference to a similar 
cooperation through which the Copley 
Society of Boston has arranged exhibi- 
tions of works by New England artists 
for which the Museum has willingly 
found hanging space. 

It impresses, meantime, that summers 
and winters, the accumulations of his- 
toric and contemporary art at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts mount steadily. A 
Boston curator’s “hauls” from the 
Boerner sale at Leipzig and the Rahir 
sale, Paris, were made known in late 
July. The newly acquired prints must 
add materially to the prestige of the 
museum print department. 

Whilst acquiring in one summer 
enough works of art to make the repu- 
tation of a-smaller museum, the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts loses another officer 
through the resignation of John Eller- 
ton Lodge, Curator of Chinese and 
Japanese Art, who henceforth will give 
his entire service to the Freer Gallery, 
Washington. Mr. Lodge for several 
years past has divided his time between 
Washington and Boston. 

Again evincing its hospitality toward 
modern art, the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, hung early in 
July for the summer a large collection, 
the lender’s name not announced, of 
water colors, pastels and other draw- 
ings by the French impressionists and 
post-impressionists. These works made 
a remarkable display: good depictions 
by Ingres and Delacroix; by Corot, 
Courbet, Manet and Renoir; a whole 
alcove devoted to Degas; a large water 
color and several drawings by Cezanne; 
a charcoal head by Van Gogh; a score 
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or. more of pieces by the inimitable 
Pablo Picasso. In a university center 
crowded with summer school students 
these French depictions vied in interest 
with the large exhibition of prints, 
owned by the university, and already 
described in this magazine. 

The Children’s Museum, Olmsted 
Park, Jamaica Plain, had throughout 
the summer a loan collection of objects 
of art given to a nearby school by the 
Princess Kalymi Songkla, of Siam. 
This included porcelain figurines reveal- 
ing twenty-five different correct ways of 
sitting on the floor, a la Siamese—a 
group, hugely amusing to children. 

Midway in a duller vacation season 
than Boston ordinarily knows the Art 
Club opened on August 5 its annual 
exhibition of paintings in oil and water 
colors by club members. These made 
up a respectable and varied show. Al- 
most simultaneously the Casson gal- 
leries and Doll & Richards rehung their 
galleries, and Louis Holman announced 
the forthcoming appearance at his 
printshop of a memorial exhibition of 
works by Timothy Cole. The nearby 
art associations likewise effected mid- 
season changes: Provincetown, by tak- 
ing down its modernist pictures and 
substituting the so-called “regular” 
exhibition; Marblehead, by replacing 
its arts and crafts exposition with one 
featuring the painter members; Con- 
cord, by placing before its August and 
September tourists a group of water 
colors and etchings; the Addison Gal- 
lery, Andover, by inviting the world 
and his wife to see paintings of l’ecole 
bostonaise; Gloucester, by the rapid suc- 
cession of the second and third seasonal 
shows of the Gloucester Society of 
Artists, and so on. 

Freperick W. Copurn. 


Violet Oakley, whose 
‘notable mural paint- 
ings decorate the 
Pennsylvania State 
Capitol at Harrisburg, is planning to is- 
sue a second portfolio of reproductions 
of her work, to include the panels in the 
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Supreme Court Room and also the series 
of portrait drawings of internationally 
famous statesmen which she made in 
Geneva while attending the sessions of 
the League of Nations. The title of the 
volume is to be “Law Triumphant,” 
forming a fitting sequel to “The Holy 
Experiment” published in 1922. When 
the 250th anniversary of William Penn’s 
arrival in the colony which bears his 
name is celebrated in 1932 ““The Founda- 
tion of the State of Liberty Spiritual”’ 
will again be brought vividly to mind. 
1932 is also the two hundredth ‘anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton, who figures so largely in Miss 
Oakley’s Senate Chamber series, “The 
Creation and Preservation of the Un- 
ion.” All of her pictures taken together 
constitute an impressive cumulative ar- 
gument for disarmament unique in the 
annals of art. Historians of the future 
will find in these portfolios an unusual 
correlation of historic events indicating 
the gradual growth of public disbelief in 
the efficiency of war as a means of set- 
tling disputes and the gradual increase 
of public faith in the principles of law 
and arbitration. The creative fire of 
the artist’s mind throws into strong re- 
lief historic episodes whose significance 
might too easily be obliterated in the 
shadowy past, and in the portraits from 
life we are given direct source material 
which is invaluable. What historic docu- 
ment of the time of Henry VIIIth, for 
instance, could be of greater value than 
Holbein’s portraits? 

During July a metal-work exhibit was 
installed in the Branch Museum, which 
was recently established in the Arts and 
Crafts Building on Sixty-Ninth Street, 
through a grant of $45,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation and a subscription 
of $30,000 from Mr. John H. McClatchy. 
The exhibition comprised Spanish and 
Italian wrought-iron. brackets, grilles, 
candelabra, fire-irons, etc., formerly in 
the Samuel Yellin Collection, and a 
varied selection of early American silver- 
ware, damascened Persian armor, other 
weapons and decorative locks, keys and 
hinges calculated to inspire respect for 
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the skilled craftsmen of former ages and 
to awaken a demand for better design in 
articles of common use today. Outside 
of its regional appeal, the new Branch 
Museum will be of general interest: to 
artists and museum staffs throughout the 
country, for in the next five years its 
success or failure will probably determine 
the extent to which such museums are 
established in other cities. 

Another civic effort worthy of note is 
the inauguration of a series of symphony 
concerts in Fairmount Park at Robin 
Hood Dell, which has.a seating capacity 
of 6,000. The concerts are given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the price of ad- 
mission is low, and the people have 
quickly shown their appreciation by 
thronging the Dell. every night, even 
sitting through showers of rain rather 
than miss the music. The flowered 
dresses of the women and the moving 
crowds under the overarching _ trees 
make a picture to inspire a Watteau or 
Fragonard. It does not take our foreign- 
born population long to form the habit 
of attending out-of-door functions, and 
our local atmosphere promptly takes on 
that charm and color which we cross the 
ocean to find. 

The New Hope Colony is plunged in 
sorrow for the tragic death of its dis- 
tinguished member, Robert Spencer, 
who took his own life on the night of 
July 10, thus sadly terminating a 
brilliant career. His beautiful and 
highly individual pictures have been 
awarded important prizes in all the 
major exhibitions for many fruitful 
years. 

A danger which threatened that beau- 
tiful Delaware River region, so beloved 
by artists—namely, the turning of the 
old barge canal into an automobile 
highway—has been averted at least 
temporarily and the owners of property 
along the banks breathe a little more 
easily. The proposed change would be 
indeed an aesthetic disaster. Would that 
an exhibition of paintings of the region 
could be assembled and shown through- 
out the state and neighboring states! 
When such artists as W. L. Lathrop, 
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Daniel Garber, Edward Redfield, Sloan 
Bredin, John Folinsbee and Robert 
Spencer are available the caliber of the 
exhibition would assuredly be high, and 
to the paintings one might add the 
decorative work of such craftsmen as 
Morgan Colt and the Davenports. 
There is nothing artificial about the as- 
sociation of these artists. Beauty was in 
the place, and those who could appre- 
ciate it were drawn to it. The growth 
of the colony of artists was natural and 
spontaneous. 
Epirn Emerson. 


For several years 
past acommittee 
here, with M. 
Charles Diehl for president, and a num- 
ber of foreign committees elsewhere, 
have been preparing the Byzantine ex- 
position now open in the Marsan Pavil- 
ion of the Louvre—the home of the 
permanent Museum of Decorative Arts. 
France, America, England, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Hungary, Belgium, Greece 
and Turkey have all contributed treas- 
ures to make this the most complete 
temporary collection of its kind. But 
it is impossible to give briefly any ade- 
quate idea of such:an exhibition. Here 
are ivories, stuffs, silverwork, goldwork, 
tapestries, jewelry, mosaics, enamels, 
paintings, sculptures, illuminated MSS. 
representative of Byzantine and Coptic 
art from the fourth to the thirteenth 
century. A superb Coptic tapestry 
comes from the Bliss collection; Metz 
sent Charlemagne’s mantle, with its 
golden eagles on a red background; the 
Lyons museum contributed some rare 
stuffs, of such beautiful designs that one 
wonders where is the progress in decora- 
tive art. And the famous Chalice of 
Antioch, a large round uneven cup, dark 
in color, with exquisitely designed 
grapes, leaves and birds in relief, which 
is supposed by a legend to be the 
original Grail, is preciously preserved 
under glass on a tall, narrow wooden 
stand which is turnable. Weeks could 
be passed in studying the details of this 
remarkable exhibition. 
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The Salon des Tuileries, which despite 
its name moves all around Paris seeking 
its annual home, opened this year at a 
corner of the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
Rather more satisfactory than last year, 
it shows vitality and the conquest of 
many discouraging obstacles connected 
with the “crisis.” Many of the well- 
known names are represented: Besnard, 
Friese, Desvalliéres, Aman-Jean, Gué- 
rin, Asselin, Villard, Lhote, Bernard 
Harrison, etc., and among the numerous 
sculptors, Despiau, Dejean, Chana Or- 
loff, Saupique and others. Madeleine 
Luka is among the women painters, and 
Jeanne Bergson, daughter of the philos- 
opher, has some good studies. The 
women artists are strong in this group. 

A surprise for many people, at the 
Galerie Georges Petit, was the discovery 
of Henri Matisse as a draughtsman. 
Among about two hundred and sixty 
works, there was one room full of his 
drawings, whose mastery left no doubt 
as to the deformation in his paintings 
being purely voluntary. Though draw- 
ing as he does, his pictures are chiefly 
constructed by color. Matisse has 
frankly said that his object is to please 
and rest his spectators, and in that he 
has often succeeded. Sometimes a 
deformation, or a strange color scheme, 
or a subject too banal (for instance, the 
Luxembourg still-life with its kitchen 
effect) may irritate, but one may be 
calmed by the next picture with its soft 
and beautiful nuances, its window 
opening to the sunlight. This greatest 
of Matisse exhibitions was aided by 
museums and private collectors in many 
countries, including America, but does 
not include all his works. 

Twenty-five primitives from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century are on 
view at the Knoedler Gallery—Jan 
Pollack’s “Portrait of a Doctor,” Jan 
Prevost’s “Descent from the Cross,” 
a “Portrait of a Young Man”’ by Cor- 
neille de Lyon, Di Paolo’s “Virgin and 
Child,” Lucas Cranach’s “Portrait of 
the Duchess of Saxony,” and so on. 
It is seldom one has such an oppor- 
tunity, outside the Louvre. 
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Following the Boldini portraits, 1t was 
especially interesting to see those of the 
English painter, P. A. de Laszlo, whose 
vernissage at the Charpentier Gallery 
was brilliant, with the English Ambas- 
sador, Lord Tyrrel, and Marshal Lyau- 
tey present. (The latter’s portrait by 
Laszl6 is hung at the Colonial Exposi- 
tion.) Laszl6 has painted so many 
sovereigns and beautiful women that the 
gallery was resplendent. His use of light 
colors and the prettier effects—a flatter- 
ing painter—makes a strong contrast to 
the frank, bolder treatment of Boldini’s 
pictures and his dark grays and blacks. 
Among the most striking were the large 
portrait of the elderly Lady Wantage 
and that of the painter’s own mother. 

The Galerie Marcel Guiot has had 
several worth-while exhibitions of the 
work of contemporary engravers, like 
Forain—who has many arts—and Gua- 
stalla, and younger men like Hecht, 
Thevenet, de la Patelliére, Cochet, 
besides work by Toulouse Lautrec, 
Daumier and Degas. There was also 
the sixth retrospective exhibition of 
Cézanne, at the Galerie Bernheim-Jeune, 
which was most interesting. The best 
known of his paintings was included, the 
“Card Players,” with its expressive 
vitality and its great lesson in form 
which came at the right time. 

And last but not least, Professor Jean- 
Jacques Haffner, of Harvard, is showing 
at the Galerie Georges Petit about sixty 
water colors of scenes in France, Africa 
and New York which charm by their 
light vivid color and good drawing. 
This exhibition of an architect, painter 
and, notably, designer of new and orig- 
inal gardens, is much appreciated. 

Louise Morean Situ. 


In spite of the finan- 
cial cloud which still 
hangs over us, the 
art season in Lon- 
don, which is now coming to its end, has 
given us some very interesting exhibi- 
tions and sales. The Fine Art Society 
has just opened its show of etchings by 
Rembrandt and Diirer; Augustus Walker 
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RECENTLY PURCHASED FOR THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM THROUGH THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTION FUND 


is giving us his twenty-seventh annual 
display—always admirably selected— 
of Early English Water Colors; and at 
the Abdy Gallery Boldini has migrated 
from Charpentier’s at Paris to give us 
here the vision of the supreme elegance, 
the “long curving lines” of his aristo- 
cratic women and children: But I am 
going here to stress two present displays 
which seem to me of special interest. 
The first of these is that of my own 
(Burlington Fine Arts) Club of “Objects 
Illustrating the Art of India.” This 
modest title hardly does justice to this 
delightful show, one of the best we have 
organized. The exhibits fall under two 
heads, those of paintings of miniature 
character, closely resembling the Persian 
work, though much of it belonging to 
the Mogul Court; and sculpture of 
divinities, male and female, carved 
direct out of the stone. I could not 
imagine a better introduction to our 
present show than Mr. Gangoly’s excel- 
lent notice in the July American Maga- 
zine of Art on the Benares Museum; but 
with us the richness of the sculpture in 


its flow of line and curve is very remark- 
able. I still hope some day to see Indian 
art adequately treated at Burlington 
House; but France seems to have the 
next claim with perhaps Egypt later on. 

This last brings me to the successful 
exhibition, still open at Gieves Gallery, 
of “Scenes and Portraits from Egypt,” 
by Mrs. Winifred Brunton, R.MLS. 
Her husband, Guy Brunton, is an 
Egyptologist; and her own work has 
been to recreate these old Egyptian 
figures, Pharaohs and their Queens, 
basing interpretations on the mummies 
and jewel finds, and bringing them be- 
fore us as real figures in their dignified 
head dress and splendid costume. She 
has illustrated “Kings and Queens of 
Ancient Egypt” in this manner, and 
the color plates of the book are finely 
done. ‘‘What interests me,”’ said this 
artist to me, “and what I aim for is not 
merely the effect of light” (she was then 
showing me a street scene in Cairo), 
“but its incidence as affecting the 
structural form beneath.” 

As I write today the famous “Canning 
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jewel,’ which I had out of the case to 
look at yesterday, has just come under 
the hammer at Sotheby’s rooms. Itisa 
superb piece of Italian craftsmanship, 
and, if not by Benvenuto himself, cer- 
tainly is fully worthy of him. The bid- 
ding was almost dramatic. Major 
Warre said that unless an opening offer 
of £10,000 was made he was instructed 
to withdraw it. A tense silence fol- 
lowed: there came one offer only, of 
that sum, from Messrs. Bluett and 
Sons of Mayfair. I understand their 
purchaser was an American, and that 
it will go into one of the U. 5. A. 
Museums. 

Now a word about the “‘Great Bed of 
Ware,” which is now on view at Frank 
Partridge’s rooms in King Street, but 
will go next month into the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, thanks to our 
National Art Collection. It is really a 
magnificent piece of Tudor carving; its 
dimensions are immense, and it was 
alluded to by Shakespeare (“Twelfth 
Night’) and in 1609 by Ben Johnson, 
while Chaucer tells of six London citi- 
zens and their wives who were accom- 
modated “for a frolick.” Its date must 
be about 1558-1603; its dimensions 
eleven feet square. 

SELWYN BRINTON. 


In Italy’s new art 
movement, innova- 
tions gather momen- 
tum. The programme for the XVIIIth 
Venetian Biennial International Ex- 
hibition, though for months wafted on 
the winds of rumor, as an official an- 
nouncement, falls like a bolt from the 
blue on the great body of Italian artists. 
For a long time they have been de- 
manding higher standards, better man- 
agement and scores of things impos- 
- sible to put all together into harmonious 
working order. Certainly only a few of 
the most conscientious of the objectors 
could have advocated the measures 
that have been adopted. They are to do 
away with all jury admissions, and to 
fill the immense Central Building with 
two hundred and fifty invited personal 
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shows by outstanding Italian artists, 
besides an even more than usually im- 
portant display of the Venetian decora- 
tive arts. Reform indeed! The readers 
of this Magazine know that for about 
half a century the Venetian Inter- 
national has been the Olympus for 
arrived artists in the running for per- 
sonal shows—accorded as a right to 
every exhibitor for five consecutive 
years. Also that it has been the 
Paradise enou’ of youthful aspirants to 
whom no subsequent laurels could com- 
pare with the freshness of those won in 
passing for the first time this highest 
of Italian juries, and so becoming can- 
didates for international recognition. 
And many a one has been “made”’ by 
the first appearance of his work on these 
walls, even though lightly esteemed by 
the jury, and hung in a dark corner. 
Such a “find” of my own went the 
next year to Pittsburgh, and has since 
won Honorable Mention there, to name 
but one—and that not a preeminent— 
instance. For the XVIIIth Exhibition, 
at least, the new programme wipes out 
all that. Youth must now aspire to 
overcome the growing severities of ad- 
mission to the regional annuals on the 
way to whatever purely national recog- 
nition may be accorded by the Roman 
Quadrennial. The aspirant, in his for- 
mative periods, must not think from the 
point of view of foreign connoisseurs 
and purchasers. His art must be Italian. 

It is the well thought out purpose of 
the Fascist Government that, to develop 
a contemporary Italian art, the artist’s 
point of view must be intensely Italian. 
With the abolition of individual admis- 
sion by jury to the International Bien- 
nial is abolished the stimulus of inter- 
national sentiments among the aspira- 
tions of the as yet not wholly formed 
young artist. Such may or may not be 
among the causes of the new ruling; it 
surely will be one of the effects if kept 
up in many succeeding exhibitions; and 
a powerful influence towards develop- 
ing the ialianita in art which is a pur- 
pose so strongly avowed. When the 
Italian artist has “arrived” at home, 
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he may now hope to have foreigners 
invited to see his art. The internation- 
ality of the Italian point of view for the 
Venetian has become that of the foreign 
exhibitors, necessarily—outside, so° to 
speak: a matter of the impression that 
the exhibits, selected by their own 
judges, will make on the minds of the 
cosmopolitan crowds who fill their 
halls for six months every other year. 
The Italian collection probably will be, 
as usual, from five to ten times larger 
than any of those inthe foreign pavilions. 
It is announced that the “new inter- 
pretation” will be extended to the 
foreigners, but not in what manner it 
will be done. The foreign buildings are 
the property of their States, or of private 
owners who dedicate them to exhibits 
supposedly representative of art in their 
respective countries. So they have 
always been, theoretically, on the foot- 


“ing now taken by the Italian depart- 


ment. But, in practice, the difference 
is that the Italians are calling directly 
upon their superior few, strictly con- 
temporary artists, for large groups of 
their-best work, whereas the organizers 
of the foreign shows have laid them- 
selves open, year after year, to com- 
plaints of monotonous repetitions of 
productions by no means strictly con- 
temporary. In our own rare exhibits, 
one picture — from a museum — was 
shown twice! Much as I, for one, have 
profited by the many retrospective col- 
lections at Venice, I cannot but share 
the dissatisfaction over so much space 
given, in practically all the buildings, 
to well-known work of passing and even 
completely passed generations, and so 
little space to the on-comers, especially 
innovaters who have won recognition 
in their own countries. The Venetian’s 
visitors who count in the great scope of 
that institution are not in need of retro- 
spective shows, however willingly they 
may take off their hats to the merits of 
other generations. The most important 
part of the Biennial’s public, in the 
element of critical discernment, are 
traveled Italians and foreigners. They 
do not give themselves the trouble to go 


there for the types of painting and 
sculpture they have seen for ten, 
twenty or more years in the public and 
private galleries, shops and auction 
rooms of the chief art centers of the 
United States and Europe. They want 
to see, on a good footing for comparison 
such as no other place affords, what is 
verily doing in all tendencies, something 
that “puts them on the wire” with the 
most vigorous, as well as the most ex- 
alted, expression of their own day and 
hour. They do not want it too con- 
servatively winnowed, either, for they 
are of all tastes, and each one feels com- 
petent to sense his own impressions and 
form his own opinions. The freedom 
with which he has been expressing the 
latter for several years, his absence in 
conspicuous numbers from the Exhibi- 
tion, no less than the refusal of many 
artists to exhibit, have entered largely, 
no doubt, into the decision to thoroughly 
reconstruct the Exhibition. The “250 
Elect,” it is announced, have been 
selected to represent the most highly 
characteristic of contemporary work, a 
severe choice made by the Council for 
the XVIIIth Exhibition, composed of 
men and one woman already well known 
on the Venetian boards and juries. They 
were presided over by Count Volpi di 
Misurata, President of the new Venetian 
Biennial Company, incorporated, it will 
be remembered, for the opening last year. 
The selection has been approved by H. 
E. the Prime Minister, and the invita- 
tions sent out by the Secretary, Antonio 
Maraini. Upon this high altar of art 
reform will be sacrificed many disap- 
pointments. An opportunity to form 
an idea of how many hearts may be 
burning has been offered by the coin- 
cidence of the Congress, in Rome, of 
the Fascist Federation of Professionals 
and Artists, about 2,000 societies or — 
sindicati, embracing all branches of 
intellectual and artistic endeavor, in 
which the enrollment of painters and 
sculptors alone is given as 2,300! 

Of the many interesting “Italian 
Springs,” Primavere italiane, nothing 
has exceeded that of Sardinia. The 
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whole of that little known and self-con- 
tained island is awakening to an agree- 
able sense of being a part of the world. 
Every one of the provinces in its one 
hundred and fifty miles’ length organ- 
ized exhibitions of its own life, its 
traditional and widely differing customs, 
costumes, music, art, dances and crafts, 
as well as its sports, agriculture and 
other phases of material existence. 
Among the special feste included was 
that of Saint Ephesus, always celebrated 
with festivities of rare folklore interest 
the first four days of May. 
HELEN GERARD. 


The “ Verein Berliner 
Kiinstler” (Associa- 
tion of Berlin Artists) 
has sold its former 
home, the Berlin Kiinstlerhaus, and now 
has new rooms for exhibitions at 
Tiergarten-Street 2 a, more modern but 
not so large as the former galleries. 
The “Verein Berliner Kiinstler,” al- 
though conservative in character, is now 
endeavoring to become a center for 
Berlin’s art activities of all tendencies; 
and, as its first step in this direction, it 
offered its rooms to the radical Novem- 
ber Group. The show of paintings and 
sculpture, which opened a few days ago, 
is small but has a good average of quality. 

An exhibition of the November Group 
is no longer the sensation it was at the 
time of the organization’s inception. We 
have accepted the new forms, colors, ob- 
jects, and are able to estimate works in- 
dividually. There are three pictures by 
Werner Scholz, an artist of deep intelli- 
gence and social feeling. His figures are 
types, at times verging upon caricature, 
expressing all human qualities and 
passions, base as well as noble. He 
paints only the essential traits, in im- 
pressive, vivid colors. As he is a young 
man, we may expect to see increasingly 
interesting work by him. Also repre- 
sented in the exhibition is Karl Hofer, 
who in the past two years has been 
painting in the manner of contemporary 
French artists; and César Klein, much 
influenced by Chirico, but whom we ap- 
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preciate more when he paints in his own 
style. There is a fantastic landscape by 
Paul Klee and a portrait of a man by 
Otto Dix, who paints from a mystical 
point of view. Abstract compositions by 
Kandinsky are included; and two strik- 
ing self-portraits, one by the young 
painter Dungert, full of joy and vitality, 
with a cat on his shoulder; the other by 
Gert Wollheim, sitting in his studio with 
a woeful countenance. Excellent sculp- 
ture completes this choice exhibition, a 
number of the works very naturalistic in 
character, which contrast strongly with 
abstract compositions endeavoring to 
give only an impression of motions or 
positions. There is a wonderful “ Mother 
and Child,” in which only the heads are 
carved out of the wood-block and are 
full of the expression of maternal love. 

The Berlin “Kupferstichkabinett”’ is 
showing new acquisitions and, at the 
same time, a little group of drawings of 
the fifteenth century. Among the former 
is a series of etchings and engravings by 
Lucas van Leyden, whose plates (es- 
pecially the etchings) are rare and very 
valuable; and woodcuts and drawings 
by masters of Niiremberg, who were in 
their time the best known of the German 
school. In the exhibition of fifteenth 
century drawings, those by Diirer are of 
greatest interest. The “Kupferstichka- 
binett”’ owns his drawing of a “Virgin 
Between Angels Making Music,” dated 
1485, which, excepting the self-portrait 
in the Albertina in Vienna, is the earliest 
dated drawing by his hand. 

In Dresden recently there were three 
great exhibitions of modern art, all ef- 
fectively set forth. The best was an ex- 
tensive display of the “Sichsische 
Kunstverein zu Dresden,” which exhib- 
its in the rooms of the Academy of Arts 
on the Briihlsche Terrasse. This show 
was entitled “Art in the Home” and 
showed furnished rooms of all kinds with 
pictures, sculpture and works of applied 
art arranged therein, just as one finds 
them in private collections, as a part of 
daily life. This was one of the most in- 
teresting exhibitions seen in a long time. 

Dora Lanpavu. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “DJUKA—THE 
BUSH NEGROES OF DUTCH GUIANA” 
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DJUKA—Txe Busn Necrors or DutcH 
Gutana, by Morton C. Kahn. Published by 
The Viking Press, New York City. Price, 
$3.50. 

Seldom does one encounter a more 
gripping narrative than this author’s 
uninhibited account of a genuinely prim- 
itive people, transplanted to the jungles 
of Dutch Guiana from Africa, via the 
slave route. Dr. Kahn has made six 
expeditions to the Djuka country, three 
of them under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, and in consequence has been 
able to obtain fairly exhaustive informa- 
tion on all phases of the Bush Negro’s 
life. After giving an outline of the 
history of their transportation, rebel- 
lion, and subsequent bloody encounters 
with their former masters, he discusses 
their water craft, communal life, pur- 
suit of game, social habits, and, what is 
of most importance to readers of this 
magazine, their art. A large proportion 
of the forty-four half-tone plates and 
the numerous line drawings reproduce 
examples of the extraordinary wood 


carvings produced by men of the vari-— 


ous tribes. No carving is done by the 
women, but they are very keen con- 
noisseurs, being the recipients of most 
of the works. “So great is the decora- 
tive spirit of these people,’ says Dr. 
Kahn, “that every common utensil is 
carved until it becomes a work of art.” 
The uprights of the doorways to their 
huts, bench tops, hair combs, paddles, 
trays for carrying food, calabash gourds 
used as plates, spoons and pot stirrers, 
clothes beaters, and so forth are all 
intricately carved with an extraordinary 
sense of design and beauty of form. 
Art and utility are closely connected 
in the understanding of the Bush Negro; 
furthermore, in addition to the utili- 
tarian nature of most of his wood- 
carvings, there is another use—that 
of courtship. The carvings are the 
equivalent in the jungle of the diamond 
solitaire. “Every piece of wood carving 
is a token of love and affection” pre- 
sented by the artist to the lady of his 
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dreams. -Because of this sentimental 
association, the carvings are never 
articles of commerce among the Negroes 
themselves, and Dr. Kahn experienced 
difficulties in obtaining representative 
pieces, the acquisition of which was one 
of the objects of his expeditions. His 
success is measured by the Kahn- 
Granger Collection now in the American 
Museum of Natural History. F. S. B. 


THE RED INDIAN—Currier and Ives Prints, 
with an Introduction by W. S. Hall. Published 
by The Studio Ltd., London; American repre- 
sentative, William Edwin Rudge, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Price, $2.25. 

This second volume of a series of 
reproductions in full colors, of Currier 
and Ives prints, recently inaugurated 
by The Studio, is doubly apropos, in 
view of the growing popular interest in 
the prints themselves, and in the pres- 
ent-day Indian, both as a governmental 
problem and a cultural asset. The brief 
introduction deals comprehensively, in 
sympathetic and humorous fashion, 
with the Indian as he appeared to the 
nineteenth-century white man. In those 
days, the Indian was “news’”’ of a vital 
and thrilling kind (comparable perhaps, 
to our contemporary racketeer) and 
was also a perennial “enemy,” at least 
in the western half of the country; in 
consequence, written accounts. of him 
often reached fantastic heights. The 
Currier and Ives prints, Mr. Hall 
points out, were much nearer the truth 
than printed accounts of Indian activi- 
ties and character, which ranged from 
the hair-raising tales of his villainy 
in Beadle’s “Half Dime Library”’ to the 
exalted romanticism of Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. Of more than six thousand 
published Currier and Ives prints, only 
about forty may be classed as ‘“‘Indian,”’ 
we are told. Five of these appeared in 
the first volume of the present series. 
The eight reproduced in this second 
volume are among the best and most 
valuable of the Currier and Ives pro- 
ductions, by a number of their foremost 
artists: Fanny Palmer, Louis Maurer 
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(still living, at the age of ninety-nine 
years), A. F. Tait and George Catlin. 
Mr. Hall gives the approximate current 
value of these prints, which-will be of 
special interest to owners of any of them: 
three range from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred dollars; two are eight and 
nine hundred dollars respectively, and 
three are from a hundred to two hun- 
dred dollars. But quite apart from 
auction reports, the Currier and Ives 
prints have a permanent interest as a 
record of nineteenth-century America, 
and are, in many instances, of genuine 
artistic merit. ES Seab: 


NORTH ITALIAN PAINTING OF THE 
QUATTROCENTO: Lombardy, Piedmont, 
Liguria, by Adolfo Venturi. Published by The 
Pegasus Press, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. Price, $31.50. 

This superb volume, uniform § in 
quality with others in the Pantheon 
series which have been issued during the 
past few years, deals with schools of 
painting in North Italy, concerning 
which there is comparatively little gen- 
eral knowledge, since they were over- 
shadowed to an extent by those in 
Florence, Venice, and Rome_ which 
boasted greater masters. This scholarly 
estimate of the North Italians, with 
its supplement of eighty full-page plates, 
enables the reader to comprehend their 
work as no other publication dealing 
with them, perhaps, has permitted. 
The author begins his survey with the 
Gothic element in Lombardy in the first 
decades of the fifteenth century, as 
exemplified in the work of the naive 
country painter, Michelino da Besozzo, 
dealing with other “‘second-rate Lom- 
bards”’ prior to the first appearance of 
the Renaissance in this part of Italy. 
In his opinion, the frescoes that embody 
the change are the work of Vincenzo 
Foppa, who lived to become ‘“‘the fore- 
most artist of the Lombard school.” 
There were other painters, however, 
of such calibre that their names are to 
be found in general histories, such men 
as Butinone, Borgognone, Boccaccino, 
and Andrea Solario; Suardi, “the only 
Lombard who, beginning his artistic 


career in the opening years of the 
sixteenth century, maintained his own 
personality despite the dominating pres- 
ence of Leonardo,” who had many 
Lombard followers. There are two final 
chapters of unusual interest, one con- 
cerning quatirocento painting in Pied- 
mont, where the Gothic style held sway 
long after the Renaissance had inun- 
dated other parts of Italy, the one 
exception in this Gothic stronghold 
being Martino Spanzotti, a profound 
thinker, “like some flower from the 
gardens of Provence grafted on to the 
older stock of Italian art.”’ The last 
chapter deals with the painters of 
Liguria, which was dominated by the 
school of Nice throughout the fifteenth 
century, and of whom Ludovico Brea 
was the most impressive personality. 
This treatise, with its scholarly text 
and beautiful illustrations, seems to 
indicate anew that the final word will 
never be said about the Italians, whose 
art appears to be an inexhaustible gold 
mine for research. The volume contains 
also notes on the text, which constitute 
a very comprehensive bibliography, an 
index of artists, and a geographical 
index of location of works. F. 8. B. 
PRE-ROMANESQUESCULPTUREINITALY, 

by Arthur Haseloff. Published by The Pegasus 

Press, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 

York. Price, $31.50. 

*‘An attempt has been made to trace 
the artistic development of sculpture in 
Italy from the end of the antique period 
to the great turning-point about the 
year 1000,” says the author in the fore- 
word of this additional volume to the 
admirable Pantheon series. His mono- 
graph does much to illuminate this 
comparatively obscure era, and the 
customary “gallery” of excellent full- 
page collotype plates (eighty in this 
instance) brings the objects discussed 
before the reader with as much realism 
as possible, barring an examination of 
the originals. “The history of mediaeval 
sculpture in Italy is to a certain degree 
a reflection of the political, cultural and 
artistic development which the terri- 
tories bordering on the Mediterranean 
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underwent during the corresponding 
period.”’ Eastern art, with its diverse 
tendencies, had a marked influence on 
Italy at this time, as did the art of the 
barbarians to the north. Sculpture in 
Lombardy was “brought into relation 
with practically every artistic movement 
from Ireland down to Egypt.” Certainly 
a very confusing period; it is not surpris- 
ing that there is no consistency apparent 
in the development. The first eight 
plates reproduce portrait busts and stat- 
ues of late Roman rulers, following which 
are illustrations of many kinds of sculp- 
ture in various materials: reliefs from the 
Arch of Constantine, “the tombstone 
of classical art,” Christian sarcophagi, 
ivory diptychs, carved wooden doors, 
stucco decorations, panels from altars 
and many other fragments of archi- 
tectural decoration of an ecclesiastical 
nature, and finally some impressive 
examples of the mediaeval goldsmith’s 
art. The volume includes geographical 
and general indices, and a full bibliog- 
raphy. BFS: B. 


THE STORY OF PRINTED PICTURES, 
by Katherine Stanley-Brown, illustrated by 
Rudolph Stanley-Brown. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York City. Price, $1.25. 
Written primarily for young readers, 

as indicated by its dedication to the son 
of the author and illustrator, this de- 
lightful exposition of methods of making 
prints may well have a place in the 
library of the mature picture-lover; for 
it would be difficult to find a more lucid 
and concise guide to the principle pro- 
cesses. <A brief history of the art is in- 
cluded. At the end of the book is a list of 
materials needed for studio work by 
beginners, in making etchings, dry- 
points, aquatints, engravings mezzo- 
tints, woodcuts and wood-engravings, 
Japanese prints, linoleum block prints, 
lithographs, and aquatones. Those who 
read The Young Architects by the same 
author and illustrator, which was re- 
viewed in these columns about eighteen 
months ago, will need no further recom- 
mendation to the present volume. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITED PAINT- 
INGS AND DRAWINGS IN THE ISABELLA 
STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM, by Philip 
Hendy. Printed for the Trustees by D. B. 
Updike, The Merrymount Press, Boston. 
This catalogue of paintings, the 

author of which was formerly Assistant 
to the Keeper of the Wallace Collection, 
London, is in effect a brief outline of 
Italian painting, as nearly every great 
name in its history is included. ‘The 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum is 
unique in the United States for its 
representation of Italian painting,” 
says Mr. Hendy in his preface, adding 
that it is perhaps second only to the 
Uffizi in Florence, the Kaiser Friedrich 
in Berlin, London’s National Gallery 
and the Museum of the Louvre in 
Paris, in the extent of its representation. 
In addition to this distinction, the 
Gardner Museum has a superb collec- 
tion of portraits of all (occidental) 
nationalities, and numerous miscel- 
laneous works. The author has given 
not only the origin and history of the 
paintings, but also a biography and 
criticism of each deceased artist repre- 
sented by paintings in tempera or in oil, 
with the single exception of Gentile 
Bellini, whose work is in pen and 
gouache upon parchment. Artists still 
living (and these are numerous, for Mrs. 
Gardner’s tastes were catholic) are 
merely listed with places and dates of 
their births. The half-tone illustrations 
reproduce almost every canvas or panel 
in the Museum by a deceased artist. 
Most of these reproductions are very 
satisfactory; a few are too small to 
furnish more than a general idea of the 
subject. Mr. Hendy’s biographies of 
the artists and (in many instances) 
of the subjects of portraits are delight- 
fully written. In consequence, the vol- 
ume should prove not only a thoroughly 
informative guide to the Gardner Mu- 
seum’s paintings, but valuable as a 
dictionary of the artists included. The 
arrangement of the catalogue is alpha- 
betical by painters, followed by a list of 
them in chronological order, and a gen- 
eral index. 
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Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, Publishers 
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Reviewers generally with unusual unmaninaity 
have praised this book, either because of its 
charming style or because no one can read it 
without enlargement of vision, as well as en= 
tertainment, anda sense of having acquired 
real: friendship) with many ‘celebritics, very 
human and very worth knowing—Whistler, 
Conder, Leslie Stephen; Forain, the Daudets, 
Zola, Walter Sickert, Shaw, Sargent, Fantin 
Latour, Ellen Terry, Henry James, Rodin, 
and many others, Jt puis the. reader in 
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trueart,. They are much more than a treatise 
on any special form of architecture. They. 
embody, rather, his philosophy of the entire - 
range of art, although the wor “philosophy”? 
does not fully prepare one for Mr. Wright’s 
and passion. As John Irwin Bright says 
in his review of the book in this issue, “Civil- 
ization cannot exist without the great and 
heaves a sigh of relief when they are done 
eway with, 2). . ere is scant danger that 
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Jefferson, lawyer, statesman, patriot, is well 
Sy) > but Jefferson, architect and builder, 
is still a stranger to many, although it was 
through these activities that he rounded out 
his life in complete fullness and left lasting 
“memorials of his culture. ‘‘l am an enthu- 
siast on: the subject of the fine arts,” he once 
said, “but itis an enthusiasm of which I am 
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MOLE. 


I VENTURE TO SAY THAT THE GREAT 
FIELD, THE POTENTIAL REALM, FOR PRO- 
VIDING CONTINUED EXCITEMENT AND 
THEREBY CONTINUED STIMULATION 
FOR THE MATURE MIND IS THE REALM 
OF THE ARTS. * SO FAR AS LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC ARE CONCERNED, THIS IS 
FAIRLY WELL APPRECIATED AND UN- 
DERSTOOD IN ADULT EDUCATION. * AS 
A NATION, HOWEVER, WE HAVE NO 
CONCEPTION OF THE PLACE THE 
SPATIAL ARTS CAN BE MADE 
TO PLAY IN NORMAL 
- HUMAN LIEE. 
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